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PREFACE. 

HEN I was asked by my University to de- 
liver a course of Lectures on Pastoral 
Theology during the May Term of this 
year (1884), I saw at once how difficult it would 
be to give anything like completei^ess of form to 
Lectures which, from the brevity of the course, could 
only touch the fringe of the subject entrusted to me. 
And yet that the course should have some sort of 
completeness seemed due to my hearers; for most 
of them were candidates for the Ministry, hoping to 
be ordained before the end of the year. 

In this difficulty it occurred to me that the inter- 
rogatories put to Candidates for the Priesthood in 
the Ordinal might serve to give a systematic ar- 
rangement to the subject. 

Omitting the first and the last, the six intervening 
interrogatories seemed peculiarly suitable as headings 
for the six Lectures. For the second, third and fourth 
point to our work as prophets, priests and pastors ; 
while the fifths sixth and seventh speak of the life 
we must live in our study, in our family, in our 
parish, if God's blessing on our work is to be looked 
for. 

The two remaining interrogatories — ^the first and 
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the Jast — thus purposely omitted in my Lectures, 
receive some notice in the Introduction, which I 
have expanded into a separate Lecture in preparing 
this little volume for the press. 

These vows of the Ordinal, so rich in suggestion, so 
capable of development, might well supply matter 
for many courses of Lectures, without any fear of 
repetition or exhaustion ; while there are obvious 
advantages in thus using them as headings for a 
text-book. 

To the student, looking to ordination, it cannot 
but be well to be thus led to dwell seriously and 
carefully on the solemn promises so soon to be re- 
quired of him. 

To the lecturer, not only may they be useful in 
giving method and more or less of devotional treat- 
ment to his course ; but, in abler hands than mine, 
they might serve to show how a clergyman's work and 
a clergyman's life should be grounded on those theolo- 
gical verities in which all our deepest motives to 
action and resources of strength are to be found — 
thus making good the true definition of Pastoral 
Theology, as theology in its application to the cure 
of souls * 

J. P. N. 
Bristol, Advent 1884. 




INTRODUCTORY LECTURE. 

PASTORAL THEOLOGY" is a i^irase 
unknown to antiquity. It is believed 
to be of German parentage, dating 
from the early part of the last century. It first 
appears on a title-page in Jacobi's "Introduction 
to Pastoral Theology " (Beitrage zur Pastoral-Theo- 
logie), published about 1 760. It was made classical 
by the publication, in 1797, of Professor Sailer's 
Lectures on " Pastoral Theology," a book for which 
there has been a steady demand ever since, in the 
Roman Catholic seminaries of Germany and France. 

English divines do not seem to have adopted the 
term until the present century. In 1836 it had 
obtained sufficient currency in this country to find 
its way into the Act of Parliament which endowed 
the two Divinity Professorships, founded by the 
Crown at Oxford in that year; one of which was 
named the Professorship of Pastoral Theology. 

The ancient Fathers, who wrote of the duties and 
qualifications of the Church's ministers, give various 
titles to their treatises. The oration in which St. 
Gregory Nazianzen describes the heavy responsi- 
bility of the priestly office (excusing himself for a.t 
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first declining it), he called his "Self-defence'' [Apolo^ 
geticus) ; St. Chrysostom's six books, written under 
similar circumstances, are headed " On the Priest- 
hood;^^ St. Ambrose wrote a book ^^ De Officiis 
Ministrorum;^^ St. Jerome's Epistle to Nepotian 
(LII) is entitled ^^ De VitA Clericorum ;'' St. Augus- 
tine's well-known treatises "i?^ doctrind Chris- 
iiand*^ and ^^De Catechizandis Rudibus^^ may both 
be called Pastoral essays ; and, most famous of all, 
we have St. Gregory's " Liber Regulce Pastorati^r 

But none of these old Fathers has treated the 
subject as a department of Theology, or given a 
scientific form to his discourse. 

Bishop Burnet's admirable little book, published 
1692, in the hope of raising the standard of the can- 
didates for ordination in the diocese of Salisbury, is 
called a " Discourse of the Pastoral Care'' Arch- 
deacon Wilson Evans entitled his excellent essay 
on the same subject, " The Bishoprick of Souls'' Our 
late Lady Margaret Professor, the Rev. J.J. Blunt, 
of whose delightful Lectures many elder graduates of 
the present generation have a grateful recollection, 
and who did as much perhaps as any one man of the 
last generation to deepen the spiritual life of the 
English clergy, was content to entitle his lectures 
" On the Duties of the Parish Priest ;^^ and in his 
opening sentences disclaims all intention of doing 
more than give such practical counsels as might " be 
of use to the young man who is about to undertake 
the charge of a parish, and has yet his lesson to learn." 

Thus, as in Patristic, so in English divinity, 
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we have no treatise on Pastoral Theology properly 
so called. 

And yet the earliest of the above-mentioned 
treatises, that of St. Gregory of Nazianzus \ shows 
how sensible he was of the need of scientific train- 
ing for the cure of souls. 

** It is difficult to obey, much more difficult to rule, in the King- 
dom of God. Man is the most vkrious and complex of beings ; to 
be a leader of men is confessedly the art of arts and science of 
sciences ; to be a healer of men is yet more difficult. And yet this 
is meant by cure of souls. The medicine of souls i$ more subtle 
than that of bodies. A physician takes note of all the circunastances 
of his patient. The spiritual physician must observe all individual 
characteristics, that the body may become subject to the soul. For 
the soul is jpined to the body, first, that by wrestling with lower 
elements, it may gain the inheritance of glory, being purified as gold 
is by fire ; secondly, that it may ennoble the body and assimilate it 
to its own nature ; that what God is to the soul, that the soul may 
become to the body. The chief difficulty in the cure of the soul is 
that men are disinclined to its healing, and seek to hide and excuse 
its sickness and turn a deaf ear to their physician. Further, in 
spiritual diseases the diagnosis is more difficult, as none of the 
symptoms are patent to the eye. In spiritual and bodily diseases 
alike unpleasant medicines are often needed. The end and aim of 
the spiritual physician is to give wings to the soul and raise it. from 
the low levels of the world. 

"The Law aimed at this, then the Prophets; but Christ (the end 
of the Law) alone accomplished it. It was for this purpose that 
He emptied Himself of His glory and became flesh, taking on Him 
the whole nature of man, body and soul, that He might redeem the 
whole nature. The Incarnation is the medicine of the soul ^ undoing 
the Fall, and bringing man back to the Tree of Life. And the 
office of the priest is to administer this medicine. Theological 

^ It is the first in order of his Orations in the Paris Edition of 1630, 
and is called Apologeticus ; because it is his self-defence for having 
fled to his friend Basil in Pontus after his enforced ordination. It 
was written A.D. 362, the year after the accession of Julian, who 
had been his fellow-student at Athens. 
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training i« therefore as necessary to the priest as medical training 
to the physician. For to suit our treatment to the various cases 
that come before us is difficult ; yet more difficult is it to instruct 
our people in the saving doctrines of our holy faith. Hfereih a half- 
educated pastor may do in^nite harm without being aware t>f it. 
Zeal which is not according to knowledge leads men away from 
the truth. Then again — for want of careful training — there is the 
danger of vainglory, with inexperience, and het Constant attendant, 
rashness ; inconstancy, arising from ignorance of the Scriptures ; 
and a morbid speculative habit of mind, which leads men to mis- 
trust the truth itself; like a man of imperfect sight or hearin^r, who 
should insist tiiat the fault lay, not in himself but ill the light of 
the sun or in the voice of his friend. Men are'foolish if they do not 
know their own ignorance ; rash, if knowing it, they lightly under- 
take the ministry of souls.** 

From this brief abstract of the earlier half of 
Nazianzen's treatise it will be seen that he desi- 
derated what we still desiderate^ a Pastoral Theology 
that should be to Theology what the rules of an art 
are to the science on Which it rests ; — an applkatton 
of the truths of Theology to the practical ministry of 
souls^ 

Perhaps the nearest approach to this scientific 
treatment of the subject is to be found in Professor 
Sailer's work above alluded to. Considering the 
disadvantage he laboured under as pledged to a 
Tridentine theology, it is a remarkably evangelical 
work, and with a few reservations might well be 
placed in the hands of an English student ^ 

The fundamental idea which Sailer lays down is 
the fall of man, and his reconciliation with God, 

* There is a French translation in two vols., by the Abbff B^let 
(Lecoffre et Cie, i860), but no English translation. Sailer wAs 
appointed Professor of Moral and Pastoral Theology at Dillingen, 
1787, and Bishop of Ratisbon 1829 ; he died 1833. 
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made possible by Jesus Christy and carried on from 
age to age through the ministry of His Churc^— the 
Church being itself a living realisation and embodi- 
ment of this reunion of men with God, and of men 
one with another. Such being the mission of the 
Church, there is need of agents by whom the Church's 
ministry shall be continually carried on. And for 
these agents or ministers there ought to be a double 
preparation : — one scientific^ which shall qualify them 
to teach and to persuade ; the other spiritualy which 
shall give them the will and motive-power to fulfil 
these functions. 

Having sketched a true Pastor of souls, he goes on 
to treat of his scietitific training ; at each step laying 
down the principles on which he grounds his direc- 
tions ; and illustrating all by exercises and samples 
of teaching, graduated according to the student's 
progress. These exercises are intended to show him 
bow to use the treasures of Holy Scripture in the 
several departments of his work. He takes parti- 
cular passages of the Bible, and shows by careful 
analysis, not only the doctrines they contain^ but 
the practical duties which flow from these doctrines. 
These paraphrases and applications of Scripture — 
some Sailer's own, some drawn from the Fathers 
— ^are very instructive. He winds up this first part 
of his work with a very careful examination of St. 
Paul's great Pastoral, the First Epistle to Timo*hy, 
showing how closely the Apostle connects his most 
practical precepts with dogmatic doctrine. 

In the secofid part he follows the Pastor into tKe 
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several provinces of his ministry: preaching, cate- 
chizing in church or in school, the more private 
instruction, as in Bible Classes and the like ; mini- 
strations to the sick ; liturgical work, and especially 
the way in which the Church's festivals may be made 
to set forth Christian doctrine. And, as in the first 
part, so in this second, his method is to begin by 
laying down principles and then show their applica- 
tion, with copious illustration. 

The third part treats of the Pastor's several rela- 
tions — to his home, his parish, his brother clergy, 
his country; his intercourse with strangers, with 
those who are not in communion with the Church, 
with men in general. Some extracts from the au- 
thor's own pastoral correspondence conclude this 
third part. 

From this slight account of Sailer's work it will 
be seen that in his view (and his work may be said 
to stamp the meaning of the term) Pastoral Theology 
is no mere guide or hand-book to parish work, no 
mere collection of instructions for the clergy, no 
mere " Pastoralia." The word Theology is not 
merely used by way of complement to make the 
adjective Pastoral into a substantive, but is an 
essential element in the definition — the generic ele- 
ment, as one may say — declaring to all that Pastoral 
Theology is the fair and legitimate daughter of the 
Motherof Sciences, and that no treatise on Theology 
is complete without a chapter on Pastoral Theology 
as a constituent of the larger science. 

This claim on behalf of Pastoral Theology will 
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be made yet more clear if we cite Sailer's summary 
of his introductory chapter. The purposes of Theo- 
logy may be collected, he says, under four heads : — 

1. The reconciliation of man with God, and of man with man, — 
such is the ministry of Jesus Christ. 

2. The reunion of men, one with another and with God in Christ, 
represented in a visible body-corporate^ — such is the Church of Jesus 
Christ. 

3. The ministry of Jesus Christ, exercised by the ministers of 
Christ and of His Church, and animated by His Spirit, — such are 
our pastoral functions. 

4. The science which has for its object to prepare us for pastoral 
functions and guide us therein, — such is Pastoral Theology. 

From all this it follows that the true conception 
of a clergyman's work must be grounded in the deep 
verities of Theology. Dogmatic Theology must be 
his first study, Pastoral Theology his second. And 
as in mathematical treatises we find first theorems 
and then problems } so in Theology, the dogmatic 
department will give us our principles, the pastoral 
department will teach us how to apply those princi- 
ples in the ministry of souls. 

It is important for every student of Theology to 
bear in mind this close connexion between what may 
be called its theorems and its problems* This con- 
nexion will give on the one side a deeper interest 
and a more scientific form to lessons in the practical 
duties of the pastoral office; while on the other side it 
will give promise of much enrichment of the science 
of Theology with applications full of human interest. 

This might be abundantly illustrated from the 
usage of the Fathers of the Church. 
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The Pastoral Rule of St. Gregory, above alluded 
to, which Kitig Alfred valued so highly that he 
translated it and sent a copy to every bishop in his 
kingdom, warns us in the second chapter, that 
shepherds who wish to water their flocks with pure 
water, must first replenish their own minds from the 
fountains of Divine truth. Some may remember, 
how he likens the hearts of people to the chords 
of a lyre which must be struck with one and the 
same plectrum of doctrine, but with varying appK- 
cation suited to the need of each. Some, too^ 
may recall the opening of St. Jerome's letter to 
Nepotianus, bidding all clerks learn the lesson of 
their own name 5 Clericus meaning either one who 
himself belongs to the Lord's clerus^ or lot, or por- 
tion : or else one whose clerus, lot, or portion, is the 
Lord. He must therefore, in all that he does or says, 
let it be well seen both that he possesseth the Lord, 
and that he is possessed of the Lord, — thus grounding 
all on the dogma of Redemption, that we are not 
our own, but bought with a price ; and must glorify 
therefore Him whose we are and in whom we live. 

Others may recollect how St. Chrysostom, in his 
books de Sacerdotio, is ever urging upon the priest 
the duty of remembering daily and hourly to show 
himself such an one as is continually conversant with 
the sublimest verities of our religion, surrounded 
in his ministration by a host of unseen angels, who 
desire to look into those mysteries ^ich he is daily 
dispensing. 

But I would rather refer to that best of all 
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Pastorals, St. Paul's first Epistle to Timothy, 
where we find such very striking applications — ^have 
we sufficiently observed them? — such striking and 
occasionally almost startling applications of dogma 
to the daily duties of the Christian minister. In the 
second chapter St. Paul is urging the duty of suppli- 
cations, prayers, intercessions, thanksgivings, being 
made for all men. " Why for all men ? " the exclusive 
Jew might ask. The Apostle's thoughts spring at 
once to the first and second Articles of our Creed, 
"Because for all mankind there is but One God, 
and One mediator between God and men, the man 
Christ Jesus, Who gave Himself a ransom for alir 
Again, that third chapter, the most practical of all 
the chapters, on the plain homely duties of the priest 
and of the deacon, how is it all clenched at the 
close ? " Great is the mystery with which you are 
charged" — what is it? Even He, who was mani- 
fested in His incarnation, justified by tlis unction, 
rendered visible to the angels, pf cached as to the 
Jews so now to the Gentiles, believed in as always 
in Heaven so now on earth, received up in glory. 

More impressive instances could hardly be found 
of the intuitive way in which an inspired mind sees 
duty rooted in doctrine, and doctrine blossoming into 
duty. What God has joined together we must not put 
asunder. ^moT?//uirj htvmwiMv Itrriv SvOp^irov iyeiv ^. 

And now let us turn to the Ordinal of our own pure 
reformed branch of Christ's holy Church, and ob- 



II 



^ Gregory Nazianzen, ApoloQtticvA* 

B 
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serve hoW her Prayer Book leads us thus to connect 
together theological study with practical duties. 

Listen to the Bishop charging those whom he is 
about to ordain to the priesthood ; and setting forth, 
first the responsibility of their work, and then the 
resources on which they must draw for its fulfil- 
ment : — 

" And now again we exhort you in the name of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, that you have in remembrance, into how high a dignity, and 
to how "v^eighty an office and charge, ye are called : thi^t is to say, 
to be messengers, watchmen, and stewards of the Lord ; to teach, 
and to premonish, and to feed and provide for the Lord's family.** 

Thus, first, he sets forth in threefold arrangement 
our practical duties : — 

As messengers or prophets we have to tfsach ; 
As watchmen, or pastors, we have to premonish 

from house to house ; 
As stewards, or priests, we have to feed with 
the bread of life, and so provide for the 
Lprd's family. 

And where, secondly, are we to find our resources 
for this threefold work ? Listen again : — 

** And seeing ^hat you cannot by any other means compass the 
doing of so mighty a work, pert£),ining to the salvation of man, bu^ 
with doctrine and exhortation taken out of the Holy Scriptures, and 
with a life agreeable to the same ; consider how studious ye ought 
to be in reading and learning the Scriptures, and in framing the 
manners both of yourselves and of them that specially pertain unto 
you, according to the rule of the same Scriptures . . . that so by 
daily reading and weighing of the Scriptures, ye may wax riper and 
stronger in your ministry ; and may so endeavour yourselves, from 
time to time, to sanctify the lives of you and yours, and fashion 
them after the rule and doctrine of Christ*' 
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The " rule and doctrine of Christ " — this is to be 
the foundation, these are to be the guiding lines of 
ail our work ; as in our preaching, so in our litur- 
gical work, so in our parochial visitations : and as in 
our office, so in the life we live — our life in our study, 
our life in the sanctuary, our life in the homes of our 
cure. The rule and doctrine of Christ is to be not 
only our business but the very breath we breathe. 

These earnest and affectionate counsels of the 
Bishop's charge are yet further and more solemnly 
enjoined upon us in the interrogatories that follow. 
I allude especially to the second., thirds fourth^ fifths 
sixthy and seventh. And these six interrogatories 
I propose to make as it were the texts of the six 
Lectures that follow. 

But, to give more completeness to these Lectures, 
I will in the remaining pages of this introduction 
notice briefly the first and last of these interroga- 
tories. 

They point to the duty of loyalty : confidence in 
the Church of England, which is calling us to the 
order of priesthood ; and obedience to those under 
whose authority we may have to serve. 

" Do you think in your heart that you be truly 
called^ according to the will of our Lord Jesus 
Christ and the order of this Church of England^ to 
the order and ministry of priesthood V^ 

The best historical commentary on these words 
is to be found in t;he eighth Canon of 1603 \ which 

* " Whosoever shall hereafter affirm or teach, That the form and 
maimer of making and consecrating Bishops, "Pne&x.^, ^^sA'^^'Wi^-visi, 

B 2, 
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shows that in the latter half of the sixteenth century 
the legitimacy of our Orders had been called in 
question by the Romanists on the one side and by 
the Puritans on the other. Into these bygone con- 
troversies we need not now enter. Hooker's mas- 
terly vindication of our Anglican Church, as a true 
branch of the Holy Catholic Church of Christ, has 
closed them for most of us, I trust. 

But a few words of entreaty I may perhaps be 
permitted to address to Such of my readers, if any 
such there be, who are troubled with misgivings that 
our Church is insufficiently Protestant^ as some may 
think, or insufficiently Catholic^ as to others it may 
appear. To both 1 would say, with all earnestness, 
do not take these holy orders upon you until you 
have set at rest any such misgivings. Your answer 
to this first interrogatory, affirming your persuasion 
that this call which has come to you is not only 
according to the order of this Church of England, 
but also according to the will of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, cannot be conscientiously given while you 
have any misgivings lingering in your mind. 

What then ? Are you to re-open the whole ques- 
tion and postpone your ordination until it is settled ? 

containeth anything in it that is repugnant to the Word of God, or 
that they who are made Bishops, Priests, or Deacons in that form, 
are not lawfully made, nor ought to be accounted, either by them- 
selves or others, to be truly either Bishops, Priests, or Deacons, until 
they have some other calling to those divine offices; let him be 
excommunicated ipso facto, not to be restored until he repent, and 
publicly revoke such his wicked errors.*' — Constitutions and Cancns 
Ecclesiastical, 1603. 
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Yes, undoubtedly, if you have reasonabfe misgivings. 
But first ask yourgelf solemnly, before the tribunal of 
conscience, whether your misgivings are reasonable 
or unreasonable. If indeed they arise from having 
heretofore shrunk from facing the question, or from 
having received into your mind fresh information or 
fresh suggestions from books or companions which 
have disturbed the assurance which you had previously 
arrived at, then your misgivings may be reasonable ; 
and it is your duty to go again to some of those 
books of acknowledged authority, which were put 
into your hands when first you began to prepare 
yourself for ordination, for the very purpose of an- 
swering such doubts, such as Hooker's Ecclesiastical 
Polity, or Field's or Palmer's treatise on the Church. 
Or, if these are too difficult for you, go to some 
really wise friend who has been many years in holy 
orders, and in whose advice and guidance you can 
repose confidence, and humbly and dutifully put 
yourself and your doubts in his hands, and ask God 
in prayer to help you in all dutifulness to submit your 
judgment to that of one so much better informed 
than yourself. 

If, on the other hand, you find on self-examination 
that your misgivings arise from restlessness or vanity 
ox party spirit (what St. Paul condemns so repeatedly 
and so severely under the term ipiOeCa), or the reading 
of books or papers that you know to be disloyal to 
our Church as now constituted, and intended to 
unsettle you, then your misgivings are unreasonable, 
having their root not in reason at all, but in a moral 
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fault; and this moral fault is one that would lessen 
your usefulness in the ministry of any branch of 
Christ's holy Church. It ought therefore to be your 
earnest desire by self-discipline to correct it. And 
here again the counsel of some elder friend, or of 
the Father in God at whose hands you had thought 
of seeking ordination, will be advisable. 

And this leads us to the last of the interrogatories 
proposed to Candidates for the Priesthood : — 

" Will you reverently obey your Ordinary and other 
chief ministers^ unto whom is committed the charge 
and government over you ; following with a glad 
mind and will their godly admonitions^ and sub- 
mitting yourselves unto their godly judgments f'^ 

Few words are needed to commend this duty of 
obedience to one who desires to follow in His 
Saviour's steps, "who emptied Himself, taking the 
form of a servant .... and humbled Himself, be- 
coming obedient, even unto death." 

And this mind that was in Christ must be in 
Christ's minister also, that he may set forth in his 
own example to all his people the grace and joy of 
obedience. The grace — for there is nothing more 
gracious: all that has been loveliest (morally) in the 
record of past ages, the loyalty of Christian knight- 
hood, the heroism of the Church's saints, is traceable 
to this grace of obedience. And the joy — for there 
is no greater joy than is promised to the obedient 
servant, " Well done, good and faithful servant, enter 
thou into the joy of thy Lord." And even in this 
world we have abundant foretastes of this joy: the 
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joy of serving others; the joy of being victorious 
over self; the joy, which to a clergyman should 
be a very pure one, of reflecting to others, ever so 
humbly, the example of our Lord. 

It would be indeed an evil day for our Church 
were her ministers to make themselves conspicuous 
for their wilfulness, or for following self-chosen masr 
ters, forgetful of their vow of obedience to those 
whom Grod's providence has set over them. 




LECTURE I. 

Our Work: as PRorHETS. 

has been already said in the Introductory 
Chapter that these six Lectures will have 

for ihdr headings : — 

1. Our Work as Prophets. 4. Our Life as Prophets. 

2. Our Work as Priests. 5. Our Life as Priests. 

3. Our Work as Pastoxs. 6. Our Life as Pastors. 

And it has been further explained that, exchiding 
the first and last of the interrogatories in the Or- 
dination of Priests — already briefiy noticed — tiie six 
remaining interrogatories will be used as supplying 
severally a convenient text for each Lecture. 

We begin with our work as Prophets^ using the 
word " Prophets " in the sense in which both Holy 
Scripture and our seventeenth-century divines use 
it, as equivalent to Preachers. 

But a preacher can only be properly termed a 
'^ proj^et ^ in the scriptural sense under a limitation ; 
and tiiis limitation will be the foundation of all that 
will be said in this Lecture on this part of a clergy- 
man's duties. 

No preacher can claim the name of a « prophet * 
unless his preaching be of such a sort that he can 
begin, as the Hebrew proj^ets of old b^an, " Thus 
saith the Lord." The well-understood rule of the 
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Church that every sermon must have a text taken out 
of Holy Scripture, and must be an unfolding and 
application of this text, means this. When the 
preacher begins by giving out his text, he virtually 
announces to all his hearers that what he is about to 
preach to them is no word of his own, but the Word 
of God, A preacher can have no comfort, no con- 
fidence, no power over men, no blessing of God in 
his preaching, unless he be assured, every time that 
he addresses his people, that he has a word of God 
to deliver to them. As a speaker or rhetorician he 
may be ever so feeble ; this consciousness that he is 
preaching no word of his own, but a word of God, 
will clothe him with power. Nay, we are told that 
" God has chosen the foolish things of the world 
to confound the wise, and the weak things of the 
world hath God chosen to confound the mighty." 

As in all its departments, so especially in this, 
which treats of preaching, Pastoral Theology must 
make good its definition, and be based on Theology. 
The practical application of Theology to the cure of 
souls, this is the business of Pastoral Theology ; and 
herein especially in preaching. 

It has been well said that no preaching can be 
with power, unless the preacher be one whose spi- 
ritual eye has penetrated to that which is the very 
essence of Christianity \ And what is the essence 
of Christianity? The same writer answers: "This 
central idea cannot be a complex idea. It must be 
the same that was in the mind of Christ, and from 

^ Sailer quoting Halm. 
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Christ was communicated to the mind of St. John, 
St. Paul, and ail the Apostles, and so to all great 
Christian preachers." It is simply this : 

**God in Jesus Christ, 
Saving a sinful world." 

" God in Christ," — there is the Creed of the Church : 
"saving a sinful world," — there is the economy of 
grace. 

Now let us turn to our Ordinal, and see how it 
enjoins this same view of preaching upon us. 

''^ Are you persuaded that the Holy Scriptures con- 
tain sufficiently all doctrine required of necessity for 
eternal salvatioH through faith in Jesus Christ? 
And are you determined out of the said Scriptures 
to instruct the people committed to your charge^ and 
to teach nothing as re(}uired of necessity to eternal 
salvation^ but that which you shall be persuaded may 
be concluded and proved by the Scripture ?^^ 

These words have always seemed to me very noble 
words, and characteristic of all that was most excel- 
lent in our English Reformation. For wherein lay 
the chief value of our English Reformation ? Surely 
in this, that in all questions of doctrine it harked us 
back to the very fountains of Divine truth. And so 
do these words of our Ordinal. They have, you ob- 
serve, a positive and a n^ative side. A positive 
side : a persuasion that Holy Scripture contains suf- 
ficiently all doctrine required of necessity for eternal 
salvation through faith in Jesus Christ. And let 
me remind you that these words reappear in our 
Sixth Article of Religion ; and let me also remind 
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you that they are almost a translation of some very 
weighty words of St. Athanasius: — 

** The holy and inspired Scriptures are all-sufficient 
for the declaration of Divine truth." 

" They are the fountains of salvation, so that he 
who thirsteth may find himself abundantly satisfied 
by the oracles therein contained. In them alone 
are the glad tidings of our religion fully taUght. Let 
none add thereto or diminish therefrom \" 

And further, on the positive side, a determination 
that you will *' out of the said Scriptures instruct the 
people committed to your charge." This on the 
positive side. 

And then, on the negative or protestant side, that 
you will «' teach nothing as required of necessity to 
eternal salvation, but that which you shall be per- 
suaded may be concluded and proved by the Scrip- 
ture," 

I have heard this last clause objected to as depre- 
ciatory of the authority of the Church, and as implying 
that, given the written Word and private judgment 
for its interpretation, nothing else was needed for 
the preacher's guidance. If such were the meaning 
these words of the Bishop would be inconsistent 
with the Twentieth Article, which speaks of the 
Church having " authority in controversies of faith," 

* KhrapKM yXv *f&p €laiv al &yiai koL 0€6irv€V(TToi ypa^xd vpbs ri^v 
r^s d\rj9€las iwayyeXica^. — Contra Gentes (in initio). 

TaSha rnifjiX rov ffcurrfplw. Start r6v diiffoavra kfitpopctaOcu rwy cv 
ra&rois Koylojy Iv toi&tois itovov rb t$s evatfitlas diSa<rKa\tiov titay' 
ye\l(€Tcu' /JLtjSeU robots kvtfiaWiTca /irj^l tovtojv SujxupeiaOca. — JSp, 
JFesf. xxxix. 
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and of one of its functions being " to expound Scrip- 
ture." But in truth this interrogatory of the Ordinal 
says nothing diboMt private judgment^ but speaks only 
of the necessity that the preacher shall be ^'per- 
suaded " that what he teaches " may be concluded 
and proved by the Scripture." " Concluded and 
proved " by whom ? — By himself? Had this been the 
meaning it would have been better expressed by say- 
ing, " You will teach nothing as required of necessity 
to eternal salvation, but that which you have con- 
cluded and proved by Scripture." The choice of 
the other phr^e, " that which you shall be persuaded 
may be concluded and proved by the Scripture," 
seems pot only to leave it open to the preacher to 
lean on any authority that he is persuaded is trust- 
worthy, but seems purposely intended to remind 
him of the Twentieth Article above alluded to, and 
still more of the Eighth^ of which it echoes the lan- 
guage. For what says the Eighth Article ? Speak- 
ing of the three ancient Creeds of the Church, it says 
they " ought thoroughly to be received and believed, 
for they may be proved by most certain warrants of 
Holy Scripture^ 

Clearly, therefore, our Prayer Book implies that 
any teaching in the pulpit that is contrary to the 
teaching of the Church's Creeds cannot be "con- 
cluded and proved by the Scripture ; " and is there- 
fore forbidden to the preacher. This restraining 
oi the private judg7nent of the ordained clergyman is 
most important, — important as giving him the con- 
fidence of the laity in a degree that no unordained 
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preacher, who has given no such security of subscrip- 
tion, can claim ; and important as giving him in his 
own private studies precisely that wholesome restraint 
that is found needful in the study of all other well- 
established sciences^. 

It is well to be quite clear about these things, and 
confess to ourselves sincerely that the religious belief 
of every one of us is more or less hereditary. And 
God meant it to be so. All through the Old Testa- 
ment, all through the New Testament, this duty of 
transmitting the faith from generation to generation 
is enjoined: parents are to gather their children 
round them and explain to them the meaning of 
their services ^ ; bishops in every age are to follow the 
example of the Apostles and ordain faithful men to 
whom they may commit what they themselves so 
received ^. Thus the onward course of the Church is 
like the torch-race of old, hand passing to hand the 
sacred flame of Divine truth. Our case would be 
hopeless indeed if each generation had to rekindle 
the lamp for itself. For, mind you, the possession of 
the written Word does not make us independent of 
tradition ; for from age to age the Church is the wit- 
ness and keeper of holy writ. St. Augustine's con- 
fession must be the confession of every one of us. 
"Non crederem evangelio, nisi me Catholicae Ec- 

^ Sach subscription has been called a bondage. Is it bondage to 
require of a student of astronomy that he begin by accepting the well- 
established laws of planetary motion as laid down by Kepler or 
Newton? 

* Ex. xii. 26. • 2 Tim. ii. a. 
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clesise moveret auctoritas^." We should none of us, 
I suppose, have received the written word as God*s 
Word, unless the Church's authority had first per- 
suaded us. And so these words of the Ordinal seem 
clearly to mean that we will teach nothing to our 
people but what the Church's authority persuades us 
may be concluded and proved by the Scripture. 
This may be safely promised by every dutiful novice 
at the very outset of his noviciate ; in after years, 
little by little, it will be his delightful task to be 
evermore verifying these truths from Holy Scripture 
for himself. 

And now that we have somewhat carefully inter- 
preted to ourselves the meaning of this vow, we may 
sum it all up by saying that we ^xMi preach to our people 
no words of man^ no words of our own, but GocPs 
Word and Gods Word only. This, and nothing 
less than this, I believe to be the meaning of the 
vow before us. 

Does this view of the matter seem to you tran- 
scendental ? If all that is spoken from the pulpit is 
to be a word of God, so that every sermon might 
begin, as the prophets of old ever began, with the 
words " Thus saith the Lord," then nothing short of 
inspiration would seem sufficient to qualify us for 
our task: and the standard would be beyond our 
reach. But let me put it in a more homely way 
before you. All that Grod asks, all that your Church 
asks, is that this should be our endeavour. And let 
me remind you: in our Bible we have a truly iri- 

^ Contra Epistolam Mamchai^ torn. viii. 
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spired word of God. I do not mean that every word 
in the volume was dictated by God. There is a large 
human element in it blending with the Divine. 
But I mean this, that " Holy Scripture contains suffi- 
ciently all that is necessary for mankind's eternal 
salvation" — you may take this account of its in- 
spiration out of the passage of the Ordinal before 
us. Take for your text therefore some passage bear- 
ing on eternal salvation, and you may say to your- 
self, " This is a word of God." And further, " If it be 
a word of God to my people next Sunday, then it is 
a word of God to me to-day.'* Go down on your 
knees, and say, " Speak, Lord ; Thy servant heareth." 
And do not rise from your knees until you have re- 
ceived into your own soul this word of God as a message 
from God. It may not thus come at first ; the verse may 
for some time be to you a mere passage on the page 
of a book. But pore oyer it, pray over it, wrestle 
with it; say like the patriarch, "I will not leave Thee 
except Thou bless me;" and, of a sudden, perhaps the 
words before you will connect themselves with some 
secret experience of your own past life— some doubt, 
some difficulty, some sin, some dear hope, it may 
be; and in this connexion will grow articulate, will 
be to you a voice from the living God, heard dis- 
tinctly in the chambers of your soul. As when the 
Psalmist was thus musing the fire kindled, so with 
you. And while you are all aglow with the con- 
sciousness of God's Voice, write out then and there 
all the deep meanings that God has revealed to you. 
And then arrange all in order for your people ; lead 
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them up through the context and through their own 
inward experiences, which you may be sure are not 
very different from your own, lead them up to the 
right point of view for understanding the Divine 
message. What cost you so much spiritual labour 
may be imparted to them more compendiously, with 
apt illustration from other Scriptures, which will now 
flow in upon you, and with other illustrations from 
the confessional of conscience; and you will find 
from the hush in the church and the fixed attention, 
that the same power that was borne in upon you in 
your study is now being borne in upon them, — no 
word of your own, no mere word of man, no mere 
past word of God recorded in a book, but a present 
word, a living word — faii; yap 6 Aoyoy rov 0€ot; — 
"for the Word of God is a living Word, full of 
divine energy, and sharper than aL two-edged sword ;" 
and you see it now under your very eyes cutting to 
the quick into the hearts of your people. 

Of course all may not be equally able thus to ap- 
propriate to themselves and then impart to others 
a passage of Scripture as the very Word of God. But, 
as Sailer says, "No great work is done without a 
high ideal." So 1 put this notion of a sermon before 
you and before myself as what we ought to aim at. 
We are to preach God's Word^ not our own word* 

And let me add this with all confidence, that pre- 
cisely in such measure as we do this, will the word 
spoken by our mouth find its way to the hearts of 
our listeners. Richard Baxter used to say that he 
never rested in preaching till he had got within men.- 
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This phrase of his shows, I think, that he had attained 
to the ideal of which we are speaking, and had kept 
the vow of his Ordination that he would preach 
God's Word and God's Word only. For God's Word 
only can "^^/ within men " as a living energy. 

And this leads us into a mystery — I mean the sa- 
cramental efficacy of preaching. If you will try to 
follow me, I will be as clear as I can. 

There are passages in the New Testament, speak, 
ing of the Word of God, where it seems doubtful 
whether word should be written with a capital W 
or no. The passage I Quoted just now from Hebrews 
iv. is one of them. Is it the inspired word preached 
by the Apostles, or is it the Personal Word that is 
here meant ? Remembering the Image of the Per- 
sonal Word as He appeared to St. John, shining as 
the sun in his strength, and a two-edged sword 
issuing from His mouth, — one would say the Per- 
sonal Word. 

Let me give yoti another passage. St. James in 
his first chapter speaks of the " engrafted word " — 
bi^aaOe tov €ix<Ijvtov \6yov top bvvdfX€Vov aiaaai ras 
\lfvxcLS vyiSiv, A remarkable phrase surely, connecting 
itself at once in our minds with the phrase three 
verses before. " Of His own will begat He us with 
the word of truth" — /JouAtj^cis dTrcKvryo-ci; rums \6y<f 
iXnOtlas. And this again with St. Paul's phrase to 
the Galatians, " My little children of whom I travail 
in birth again until Christ be formed in you"(iv. 
19), ixP^^ ^^ fiopcJHDOfj XpLarbs iv ifxiv — the Iix<I)vtos 
kayos of St. James is thus revealed as the Christ who 

c 
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is to be formed in us, Richard Baxter's prayer 
slightly altered — that he might so preach that God's 
Word might get within every man that heard him — 
may be taken as expressing perhaps what St. Paul 
meant by saying, " I travail (wStVco) until Christ be 
formed within you," and St. James by the Ijuw^uroy 
\6yos. And this is what I meant by the sacramental 
value of preaching: — a value that it will have — I 
pray you observe this — independent of the preacher 
or the preacher's gifts, if only he will preach God's 
Word and not his own word, 

I need not enlarge on what follows from this view 
of the real power of preaching. It needs no elo- 
quence, it needs no study of rhetoric. It only needs 
that you in your study saturate your own spirit with 
the deep meanings of some word of God ; and then 
all aflame with it, go into your pulpit, and, with 
stammering lips it may be, but with a deep desire to 
make others feel it as God has made you feel it, set 
it forth to your people. 

And now, to be yet more practical, let me suggest 
a few simple rules that may help a clergyman to keep 
this vow of his ordination and preach God's Word 
and God's Word only. 

(i) "A sermon should be made for a text, and not 
a text found for a sermon.^' This is Bishop Burnet's 
rule. It is a miserable mockery when a man spins a 
yarn out of his own staple, and then ties a text to it 
by way of motto merely. 

(2) Choose for your text some Scripture that has 
been a word of God to your own heart. This again 
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is, in substance, Bishop Burnet's advice ; and with 
this view he would have every student of God's Word 
note in a private book such passages as have specially 
come home to his own conscience, noting also the 
deep thoughts and tender expressions which each such 
passage may have suggested to him. When one of 
these passages so noted occurs in the services of 
the day he will gladly seize it, as very dear to him, 
for his sermon. And he will find that on such 
texts he can speak with authority, as from his own 
personal experience, drawing down upon his hearers 
the same divine influences that he felt in his own 
meditation. 

(3) Having chosen your text, read what you have 
at hand upon it in the way of comment. Reading 
makes a full man. Then take pen, and write much 
upon it, writing your sermon two or three times over, 
improving upon it each time. A pen is a great 
help to thought; writing makes an accurate man. 
Above all, see to it that your sermon is altogether 
an unfolding and an enforcement of the Word of God 
before you. 

(4) And fourthly, drive it all home to the heart 
and conscience of your people. The measure in 
which you can do this will depend entirely on the 
degree in which it has first come home to your own 
heart and conscience. 

(5) And one more rule : all through your sermon 
preach to yourself as well as to them. All through 
your sermon range yourself with your people as a 
fellow-sinner, listening in common with theta \si -a. 

C % 
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word of God. Not so much " Do you do this or that," 
but rather, " Let us all, both you and me, so en- 
deavour." Thus will they all see that you are preach- 
ing — not your own word — but God's Word to them. 

And this will save us, further, from a terrible 
danger which besets all preachers, with which I will 
conclude. 

You younger ones can hardly realise what a snare 
to us older ones it has been, this continual preaching 
to others, — this continual holding up to others (as 
we are bound to do) a higher standard than we 
have ourselves attained to. We repeat it so con- 
tinually that unless we are careful, we slide uncon- 
sciously into the notion that it is our standard : 
and our people, or some of them, are apt to 
assume it aind instil the flattering assumption into 
us ; or, if they do not, there is an unseen tempter 
who does 60. 

Oh I my friends, beware of such flatteries. For 
our own sakes we should ever remember that it is 
not we who are seeking to raise our people, but 
God's Word that is seeking to raise both them and 
us. We owe it to our own souls therefore to make 
it our continual endeavour to preach not our own 
word, but Grod's Word. 

And now let me rapidly retrace the ground we 
have gone over back to the point from which we 
started. 

My last point was that we owed it to our own 
souls to see to it that we preached^ not words of our 
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own, but God's Word. And this not for our own 
sake only, but for our people's sake also : for we saw 
that no word of man, but God's Word only, could 
find its way into their hearts as a power of God 
unto salvation. 

Nor yet for these reasons only, but farther back we 
saw that we were pledged to this in our Ordination, 
this being the true meaning of that vow before us, 
that we will make God's Word, and what we are 
persuaded may be concluded from it, the substance 
of our preaching; — ^^ persuaded^^ here meaning (as 
we seemed to see), persuaded by the authority of the 
Church. Thus we owe it not only to ourselves, not 
only to our people, but to our holy office also, which 
is to be a Prophet of God. 

A prophet of God is one who is ever proclaiming 
on the housetops what has been revealed to him in 
the ear. He will ground all his exhortations on 
revealed truth. He will be ever applying his 
theology to the ministry of souls ; and this, as we 
have seen, is the definition of Pastoral Theology — 
the application of theology to the ministry of souls. 




LECTURE II. 

Our Work as Priests. 

N last week's Lecture we considered a clergy- 
man's work as a prophet or preacher, bound 
by his Ordinatibn vow to teach nothing as 
required of necessity to etefnal salvation but what 
might be concluded and proved by Holy Scripture, 
Thus he must first be a theologian in order that, 
secondly, he m^y be a preacher. So far, therefore. 
Pastoral Theology is true to its definition — Theology 
applied to the cure of souls t for it grounds all that 
it has to say about preaching on that message of 
salvation which theology alone can interpret. 

In to-day's Lecture we shall find Pastoral Theo- 
logy equally true to its definition. In considering 
a clergyman's work as a priest of the sanctuary — 
a clergyman's work, not in the pulpit, but at the 
altar, at the font, at the prayer-desk — we shall 
find that in this department of his work also he is 
applying the mysteries of our faith to the cure of the 
souls entrusted to him. 

I base all that I have to say to you to-day on that 
dogma laid down by St. Paul in 2 Cor. v. 19, that 
God was in Christ reconciling the world unto Him- 
self. God was doing this in Christ, in the past tense, 
pointing to the time when Christ hung upon the cross, 
" lifted up,'' that He might draw all men unto Him* 
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God was in Christ on the cross working an atone- 
ment which should avail to reconcile the world to 
Himself. But was the work of reconciliation then 
completed? No: the sacrifice was completed; but 
the virtue and grace of that sacrifice — the recon* 
ciliation of man to God— had to be carried on and 
continually applied to successive generations of the 
fallen race by a ministry. St. Paul is careful to add 
this : Not only has God once for all made through 
Christ an atonement, but also God hath given to us 
(he says) the ministry of this atonement (tfip biaKoviav 
Trjs KaToWayrjs). As once upon the cross, so 
continually from age to age on the steps of the 
altar, in the person of His priests, Christ is reaching 
out His arms to mankind. For listen how St. Paul 
describes the ministry of reconciliation in the verse 
that follows : " We are ambassadors therefore on be- 
half of Christ, as though God were intreating by us ; 
we beseech you on behalf of Christ, be ye reconciled 
to God." This is the verse to which I wished to lead 
you. For what a store of Pastoral Theology we find 
compressed into this verse 1 All that I need say to 
you to-day will be but an unfolding of this verse. 
But my point now is this, that this verse describing 
the ministry, rests entirely upon the preceding verse 
describing the atonement wrought once for all. With- 
out the theology of the nineteenth verse the Pastoral 
Theology of the twentieth would have had no mean- 
ing. Without the cross of Christ the Christian priest- 
hood would now have no commission, no ministry, 
no heavenly gifts to dispense. The whole conception 
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of a Christian priesthood must be unfolded from the 
dogma of Christ's atonement. 

And now some may think that in thus applying 
the word priesthood to the Christian ministry we 
are getting on to dangerous ground — ground brist- 
ling with controversies, which in this course of 
Lectures we had best avoid. That we had best avoid 
controversial matter is most true ; but to set forth 
the duties of the Christian ministry without touching 
doctrine is simply impossible. We must begin with 
doctrine. And, if God will guide us to keep to what 
is simple and scriptural, you will find (I think) that we 
may all follow unitedly, without fear of controversy. 

Well, then, the first dogma that we have to lay 
down is this of St. Paul, that in Christ's death on 
the cross, eighteen centuries or more ago, God was 
reconciling a fallen world to Himself. This one 
central all-sufficient Sacrifice had a far-reaching 
efficacy both before and after. All preceding acts 
of worship ordained of God looked forward to it; 
all subsequent acts of worship ordained of God look 
backward to it. 

Christ's death is the only true sacrifice for sin. 
Whatever sacrifices God sanctioned in the old 
dispensation were but symbolical of this, and owed 
all their virtue to it. Whatever sacrifices God has 
sanctioned under the new dispensation are also 
symbolical of this, and owe all their virtue to it. 

This first: and then, secondly. What sort of 
sacrifices has God sanctioned under the new dis- 
pensation? 
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Animal sacrifices no longer ^. 

But though the Christian Church offers no bleedr 
ing sacrifice, yet sacrifice of other kinds we still 
offer. Our Prayer-book is strictly scriptural in 
speaking of three kinds of Christian sacrifice : first, 
we desire God "of His fatherly goodness mercifully 
to accept our sacrifice of praise and thanksgiving " ; 
secondly, we offer and present unto God " ourselves, 
our souls and bodies, to be a reasonable, holy, and 
lively sacrifice" unto Him ; and, thirdly, " although 
we be unworthy, through our manifold sins, to offer 
to God any sacrifice," yet we beseech Him "to 
accept this our bounden duty and service " — meaning 
the Holy Eucharist, which St. Paul calls a " shewing 
forth of the Lord's death," and which was ordained 
(our Catechism tells us) " for the continual remem- 
brance of the sacrifice of the death of Christ," not 
merely a shewing forth to men, but also a memorial 
before God. 

One central act of symbolical. worship our Lord 
instituted the night before He suffered, evidently 
intending that it should take the place of all other 

* Of all the revolutions caused by the cross of Christ, one of the 
most outwardly striking was the rapid cessation of animal sacrifices 
in civilized nations. Before the Christian era the temples reeked 
daily with animal sacrifices in all the cities of the Roman Empire. 
In Jerusalem the number of lambs slain at the Passover was com- 
puted to be above a quarter of a million (Jos. Wars, vi. 9. 3). A 
hundred years after that era, not a lamb was slain at a Jewish 
Passover. And so in heathen cities ; in one of the most populous 
provinces of Asia Minor we find a propraetor reporting to the 
Emperor that the temples had begun to be deserted, sacrifices to 
cease, and the victims to find few purchasers. See Dr. Maclear's 
very striking work on The Evidential Valu^ of the Eucharist, 
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sacrifice in His Church. It is not a sacrifice of the 
sin-offering kind, for in the propitiatory sense of 
the word there has been but one availing Sacrifice 
for human sin. But it is distinctly a sacrifice of the 
peace-offering kind; and as those symbolic acts of 
the older ritual which pointed onwards to this one 
Sacrifice are called sacrifices, so this symbolic act, 
which points backward to it in the Christian ritual, 
may properly be called a sacrifice ; as our own Bishop 
Andrewes well puts it : *^ By the same rule that titeirs 
was, by the same may ours be, termed a ' sacrifice.* 
In rigour of speech neither of them ; for there is but 
one only sacrifice, veri noniinis^ properly so called. 
But God willed that as with theni (the Jfews) there 
should be a continual foreshowing, so with us 
(Christians) there should be a continual showing 
forth, of the Lord's death until He come again. 
Hence it is that what names theirs carried, ours do 
also carry ; and the Fathers make no scruple of it, 
no more need we^." Thus clearly and admirably 
does Bishop Andrewes justify the name of *'oblation" 
and "sacrifice," which the early Fathers of the 
Church, and not only they but our own Reformers 
also, habitually applied to the Eucharist or Lord's 
Supper. 

And now, thirdly. If there be sacrifice in the 
Christian Church, sacrifice in this larger and more 
spiritual sense of the term — a continual pleading of 
the atonement in an appointed symbolic act of 
worship — then there must be also in the Christian 

^ Bishop Andrewes* Sermon VII on the Resurrection. 
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Church, as in the Jewish, ministers of the sanctuary. 
And, in point of fact, we find our Lord carefully 
appointing such, — He calls those first appointed not 
priests, but Apostles, for their work at the outset 
was necessarily of a missionary kind, — and we find 
these Apostles carefully appointing others by impo- 
sition of hands, who should succeed them. For 
what purpose ? Evidently to carry on the ministry 
with which in the first instance the Apostles had 
been charged. And this ministry was not only 
a ministry of preaching and conversion ; but 
also, as St. Paul says to the Romans, an imparting 
of spiritual gifts, and especially a ministry of those 
two saciaments which Christ had charged His 
Apostles to administer ; and, further, a ministry of 
discipline which Christ had commissioned His 
Apostles to exercise, giving them authority to bind 
and loose, to grant and to withhold the Church's 
absolution. All these are priestly functions; and 
whether or no the word priest be used, the thing is 
certainly intended, And, seeing this, the Church 
has never hesitated, all through these eighteen cen- 
turies, to give this name to the second order of her 
ministry. Indeed, St. Peter seems distinctly to 
authorize the application of the term to Christians, 
calling the Christian Church a holy priesthood and 
a royal priesthood ; that is, a priestly people, a people 
that " offers up spiritual sacrifices acceptable to God 
by Jesus Christ" (i Pet. ii. 5, cf. ver. 9, and Rev. i. 
6, V. 10). And, if it have been the custom of the 
Church from the very first to follow the Apostles' 
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example and restrain these priestly functions to 
certain selected persons for the sake of order ^, then 
to these persons so selected and commissioned, 
the name of "priests" may be more especially 
given. 

And now that we have theologically laid down 
these principles, let us pass on to speak of the due 
discharge of this most responsible commission. 

Observe first how our Church, in the ordination 
of all priests, exacts a solemn promise that they will 
faithfully discharge this their priestly office : — 

" Will you then give yotir faithful diligence always 
so to minister the dpctrine and sacraments^ and the 
discipline of Christy as the Lord hath commanded^ 
and as this Church and realm hath received the 
samcy according to the commandments of God ; so 
that you may teach the people committed to your cure 
and charge with all diligence to keep and observe 
the same ? " 

. The ministry here described seems intended to 
cover all the services of the Prayer Book, together 
with the Rubrical directions for the maintenance of 
godly discipline. As the whole of our Prayer Book 
is included in the schedule of an Act of Parliament 
called the Uniformity Act, the obligation which the 
priest here takes on himself is also laid upon him 
by the Statute law of the land ; hence the double 

^ This is important. The Church forbids a layman to administer 
the Sacraments except in cases of necessity, and then the permission 
extends to one sacrament only. But Hooker implies that neither 
Sacrament would lose its efficacy if in extreme need it were adminis- 
tered by a layman. 
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phrase — not only "as this Church" — but "as this 
Church and realm" hath received the same. But 
it cannot be too carefully remembered that, although 
the State thus throws its sanction over the Prayer 
Book, the Prayer Book was the work of divines of 
the Church, and dates in its main substance from 
the first introduction of Christianity into this land. 

There is much misapprehension as to the antiquity 
of our English Prayer Book. Numbers of persons 
suppose that in the sixteenth century the Reformers 
abolished the older English Prayer Book and set up 
a new one in its place. Nothing can be further 
from the truth. If any one will turn to the original 
Preface, now entitled "Concerning the Service of 
the Church," he will see how entirely unconscious 
the revisers of 1549 were of having done anything 
more than revise the Church's ancient Prayer Book. 
Cranmer offered to prove that "the order of the 
Church of England set out by authority by Ed- 
ward VI was the same that had been used in the 
Church for fifteen hundred years past ^." 

I would earnestly advise all who are intending to 
dedicate themselves to the Church's ministry to 
b^in at once to study their Prayer Book and its 
history. A more delightful study can hardly be 
imagined, if taken up early, while the student has 
leisure to read some good classical work on the 
subject, such as the late Archdeacon Freeman's 
" Principles of Diinne Serviced I shall be much 
surprised if any student who goes carefully through 

* See Jeremy Taylor's Works, vol. vii. 292. 
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those two volumes of Archdeacon Freeman's does 
not love his English Prayer Book ten times better 
ever after. He will see what good reason we have 
for believing that both in our daily order of Morning 
and Evening Prayer, and in our Eucharistic Service 
for Sundays and Festivals, our English Prayer Book 
approaches much more nearly to that of the early 
Church than any other Service Book now in use in 
Christendom. 

Let us first consider the Order for Morning and 
Evening Prayer. Perhaps it will surprise some of 
my hearers to be told that our Anglican Church 
is the only branch of the Western Church that con- 
tinues to use the ancient Order of Morning and 
Evening Prayer. In Roman Catholic countries the 
Vespers service still lingers here and there, but the 
Order of Morning Prayer is extinct. It has been 
superseded by the daily mass, which the devout 
laity attend though they understand not its language. 
It is true the Roman Catholic clergy are still re- 
quired to say in private their daily office; but to 
the laity these ancient offices of the Catholic Church 
have been denied. " In one country alone, in one 
form alone does the ancient Western Office really 
survive. Psalmody, Scripture, responsive canticles, 
preces, collects, the media of Europe's ancient wor- 
ship, banished from all other lands, have taken 
refuge in the churches of the English communion." 
(Freeman^s Principles of Divine Service ^ I. 279.) 

To the Reformers of the sixteenth century we 
owe this great gift — this restoration to our parish 
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churches of these venerable services of Morning 
and Evening Prayer. From the Matins^ Lauds, 
and Prime of the monasteries they formed our Order 
of Morning Prayer ; from the Vespers and Compline^ 
our Order of Evening Prayer. Excluding the 
prayers after the Third Collect, added in 1662, I 
believe it may be correctly said that the only positive 
additions of their own made by the Reformers were 
the Sentences and Exhortation ; for the Confession 
and Absolution (added in 1552) were suggested by 
the Confession and Absolution occurring later on 
in the ancient Office of Prime. 

Not only for the sake of the deep interest of the 
study, but also for another reason, 1 earnestly advise 
you to investigate all this for yourselves. 

My other reason is that you will find in this study 
much help towards avoiding a great danger — a 
danger about which I would gladly interpose a few 
words of caution. You all know how apt we are to 
become inattentive to words that are very frequently 
repeated. 

By their re-arrangement of the Eucharistic Service 
of the Sarum use, the Reformers restored to it the 
character which belonged to it so emphatically in all 
the ancient liturgies as above all things a Holy 
Communion^ in which the divine words " Take, eat," 
"Drink ye all of this," give the key-note to the 
whole service. That it was intended to be, and 
that it was for many centuries, not only a bond of 
union but emphatically th^ bond of union, as between 
the Christian and bis Lord so between Christian 
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and Christian, is plain from Holy Scripture and the 
writings of the early Fathers. That ever since the 
grievous error imposed on the Church by the Fourth 
Lateran Council in 12,15^, the Sacrament of the 
Eucharist has ceased to be such a bond of union is 
a fact as patent as it is deplorable. To the debased 
doctrine enforced by that decree all subsequent error 
is traceable. Men viewed the sacrament more and 
more as a sacrifice offered by the priest on their 
behalf, less and less as a holy communion ; adoration 
took the place oi participation^ The number of com- 
municants went on decreasing in all the churches, 
lamentably, until the protest of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, when in God's good providence England's 
great divines, from Ridley to Hooker, recovered 
the primitive doctrine of the Apostles and early 
Fathers, and restored to our branch of the Church 
the truer doctrine of a holy communion. But 
alas, alas, for the nemesis of all error! Alongside 
of this restoration of true doctrine there came a 
new peril. The less educated opponents of the 
Romanists would not rest content with the Apo- 
stolic teaching of the Reformers, but, under the new 
name of Puritans, began to deny all eflScacy of 
sacraments and to assert virtually that the Church's 
only means of grace were prayer, preaching, and the 
written Word. From that day to this the strife 

^ See Decree qaoted p. 81 of Trevor's Cath, Doct, of "Holy 
Eucharist: "Cujus corpus et sanguis in sacramento altaris sub 
speciebus panis et vini veraciter cotitinentur, transubstantiatis, pane 
in corpus et vino in sanguinem, potestate divini.'* 
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between the representatives of the Reformers on the 
one side and of the Puritans on the other has con- 
tinued. And you, my friends, when you enter upon 
your parochial duties will, in your very first parish, 
have to face this controversy. 

It is in such controversies emphatically that a 
parish clergyman's wisdom and temper are tested. 
Speaking of this very subject of the Lord's Supper, 
St. Paul says (i Cor. xi. 19), "There must needs be 
heresies among you, that they which are approved 
may be made manifest." I shall best help you in this 
matter by going on to speak of that other portion 
of our work as priests — what this vow of the Ordinal 
calls the ministry of the discipline of Christ. For 
this enables us to see what are a clergyman's re- 
sources in dealing with those of his flock who seem 
to him to be opposing his ministry. Some distinc- 
tions will be necessary. Do his opponents profess 
to be Churchmen or profess to be Dissenters ? Or 
do they profess to be neither the one nor the other, 
but free-thinkers, who disclaim connexion with any 
religious body ? In the first place let him remember 
that whatever they call themselves they are parish- 
ioners, and so brought into a definite relation to the 
incumbent. When the Bishop institutes a clergy- 
man to a benefice, he jnvests him with the cure of 
souls in that parish. Thus he is brought into a 
definite relation of responsibility towards every man, 
woman, or child, within those parish boundaries. 
Have the parishioners consented to this ? Not 
individually ; but as citizens they are held to have 
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consented to the establishment of the Church, and 
this territorial cure of souls is an incident of the 
Establishment. But what power does this cure of 
souls carry with it ? Coercive power, little or none : 
moral or spiritual power, much, very much, accord- 
ing to the intention of the Church — practically, 
more or less according to the character of the 
clergyman. 

"Will you give your faithful diligence so to 
minister the discipline of Christ as the Lord hath 
commanded, and as this Church and realm hath 
received the same ? " 

From what has been said you see the meaning of 
the distinction: "As the Lord hath commanded " — 
there are your responsibilities in the matter of disci- 
pline as a priest of the Catholic Church : " As this 
Church and realm hath received the same " — there 
are your responsibilities as an officer of the Estab- 
lished Church. 

Time was when this latter position gave the 
incumbent of a parish much power of discipline (as 
you may see from the Canons of 1604). Those times 
have passed away. Wnat then ? All the more we 
fall back on such powers as we receive from Christ 
Himself. And what are these? I will range my 
answer under two heads : 

I. Power of persuasion. 2. Power of the Keys. 

The first, the power of persuasion, is a power that 
we have over all who dwell within the limits of our 
parish, whether they accept our ministry or not. 
The second, the power of the keys, is at the present 
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day a power that we have over those only who have 
in some definite way accepted the Churches ministry. 
Let us consider each. 

And, first, the power of persuasion. This is the 
only power that Christ used in His brief ministry 
on earth. "Master, wilt thou that we call down 
fire from heaven on those who will not receive us?" 
No, Christ would not. Never once did He work 
a miracle or summon His Father's l^ions to over- 
come the world's resistance. His kingdom was not 
of this world, fila ov irpoacari 0cw. God never forces 
the human will. He only persuades. And per- 
suasion was the chief power with which He invested 
His Apostles when He sent them forth to evangelize 
the world. If any city refused to receive them, they 
were to pass on to the next. 

This first; but, secondly, when the kingdom should 
be established there was to be another power, the 
power of the keys; the power of binding and loosing. 
"Whose sins thou dost forgive, they are forgiven; 
whose sins thou dost retain, they are retained." 

This power, with which Christ still clothes His 
priests, may seem to some to supersede the necessity 
of persuasion, as though, where our persuasion failed, 
we might fall back on our priestly power. This is 
not so. However tempting the whisper may be to 
spiritual pride, it is a false whisper. We must not 
seek to lord it over God's heritage ( i Pet. v. 3). 
Persuasion is still our only power in the last resort. 
Where persuasion fails, the power of the keys fails 
with it. For the power of the keys can only be used 

D % 
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over those who are within the kingdom ; and if not 
the entering into, yet the abiding in the kingdom, 
and the submission to the authority of its officers, 
is purely voluntary. No other submission would be 
acceptable to the King; any submission procured by 
such intimidation as the power of the keys might 
seem to suggest would be worthless in God's sight. 
Listen once more to God's Word: "We are am- 
bassadors on behalf of Christ, as though Gfod were 
intreating by us: we beseech you on behalf of 
Christ, be ye reconciled to God." ^'As though God 
were intreating" — mark the words. So true is it 
that j3ta oh TTpoafari toJ 0€<j). 

What, then, is meant by the power of the 
keys? 

" I will give unto thee the keys of the kingdom of 
Heaven : and whatsoever thou shalt bind on earth 
shall be bound in Heaven, and whatsoever thou 
shalt loose on earth shall be loosed in Heaven " 
(St. Matt. xvi. 19). What did Christ mean by these 
words to one of His Apostles? 

Let me explain. 

Christ came to do two things : to save individual 
souls, and to bind them into a visible kingdom. 
Entrance into this kingdom or society is (as we have 
seen) voluntary. A man voluntarily offers himself 
for baptism; a man voluntarily brings his child to 
baptism. But in either case admission into the 
kingdom is of the nature of a Covenant. Privilege 
on the one side, submission to authority on the other. 
If the society were a merely human society, and the 
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covenant with men only, then the authority to 
which submission is made would be a human au- 
thority merely. But as the society is a Divine 
society, and the covenant not with men only, but 
with God also, the authority to which submission 
is made is not merely a human but also a divine 
authority. And this seems to be precisely what our 
Lord meant when He said to St. Peter and to all 
His Apostles, and to their successors in the ministry, 
** Whatsoever ye bind on earth shall be bound in 
Heaven ; and whatsoever ye loose on earth shall be 
loosed in Heaven.** 

Christ makes our ministerial acts His own. He 
takes on Himself the responsibility of them. But 
you will say " the priest may err." Most true : he 
may err through faithlessness ; then Christ disowns 
him. He may err through human infirmity — through 
failure to see the heart of him whom he is censuring 
or absolving, of him to whom he is granting or 
refusing admission to the sacraments of the Church. 
Then what deep comfort to us to know that One 
has made our acts His own, and taken on Himself 
the responsibility for them, who can overrule them 
so that His people shall not suffer through our error ! 
Let me illustrate what I mean by another Scripture. 
Christ told His Apostles when they entered a house 
to say, " Peace be to this house ; " and added, " If 
the son of peace be there, your peace shall rest upon 
it : and if the son of peace be not there, your peace 
shall return unto you," i.e. their benediction should 
not take effect. 
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The application of this to ministerial absolution 
and other ministerial acts is obvious. 

And now to retrace the ground we have traversed. 
We are thankful for this power of the keys ; but we 
must ever remind ourselves that in the last resort 
the priest is dependent on the power of persuasion. 
And for persuasiveness we have to trust under God 
to prayerfulness, and the purity of our doctrine. 
And herein we English clergy may indeed thank God 
for that blessed restoration of Apostolic doctrine 
and worship in the sixteenth century. Delivered 
from the corrupt teaching of the Middle Ages, we 
may safely regard our eucharistic service as a spiritual 
sacrifice well-pleasing to God; and if so, mini- 
strants of this spiritual sacrifice are truly priests^ 
pleading before God the all-sufficient sacrifice offered 
once for all by their high-priest; and continually 
presenting to God not only the memorial of that One 
Sacrifice, but also His people's oblation of prayer 
and praise, and of themselves, body and soul, as their 
reasonable service. And thus we trust that we are 
faithfully ministering the doctrine, sacraments, and 
discipline of Christ as the Lord hath commanded. 




LECTURE III. 

Our Work as Pastors. 

CCORDING to the proposed order of this 
course of Lectures, we come to-day to our 
work as Pastors. In the phrase Pastoral 
Theology the word Pastoral is used in its widest 
sense, as covering all three provinces of ministerial 
work. But it is obvious that it may be used with 
equal if not greater propriety in a narrower sense, as 
limited to a clergyman's work in the homes of his 
parishioners. Repeatedly in Holy Scripture God's 
ministers are likened to pastors or shepherds; but 
I think in all those Scriptures they are pictured as 
going abroad to seek for the lost sheep, to lead them 
to better pastures, to carry the feeble, to defend them 
from the wolf, or to bring them home to the fold. 
It is in this narrower sense that I shall use the word 
to-day. By our work as Pastors^ I mean our work, 
not in the pulpit, not in the sanctuary, but our work 
abroad in the parish, our work of parochial visitation. 

And, still following our prescribed order, I turn 
for further direction to the Ordinal ; and there, next 
in order to the interrogatories that seem to point to 
our work as prophets^ and our work as priests^ we 
find a third interrogatory, pointing specially to our 
work as pastors or shepherds : — 

** Will you be ready ^ with all faithful diligence^ 
to banish and drive away all erroneous and strange 
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doctrines contrary to Go(fs Word ; and to use both 
public and private monitions and exhortations^ as 
well to the sick as to the whole, within your cures, as 
need shall require and occasion shall be given ? ^' 

In the careful wording of this interrogatory we 
find evidence that our work from house to house is 
specially intended. " As well to the sick as to the 
whole" implies it, for the sick can only be found at 
their own homes. The addition " Within your 
cures," defining the limits of such visitation, implies 
it also. So does the phrase *' private monitions " ; 
so, too, the phrase " as occasion shall be given " ; 
meaning that we are to be on the look-out for such 
occasions in the course of our ordinary intercourse 
with our people. 

But you may say, " Granting that all this latter 
part of the vow points to pastoral visiting, how 
about the earlier portion? Surely what is said 
about * driving away all erroneous and strange 
doctrine ' belongs rather to the pulpit ? " 

No, I think not chiefly. No one can read this 
whole passage without seeing transparently the place 
of Scripture that was in the writer's mind. It is 
St. Paul's pastoral address to the presbyters of 
Ephesus, in the 20th chap, of the Acts. He there 
bids them take heed to themselves, and to all the 
flock, over the which the Holy Ghost had made 
them overseers or bishops (using this metaphor of 
sheep and shepherds, you see), and holds up to them 
his own example, reminding them how by the space 
of three years he had '* ceased not to warn every one 
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night and day with tears," — this must have been 
from "house to house." And why does St. Paul 
specially urge upon them this watchfulness ? " Be- 
cause I know this, that after my departing grievous 
wolves'* (still keeping up the metaphor, you see) 
** shall enter in among you, not sparing the flock. 
Also of your own selves shall men arise, speaking 
perverse things, to draw away disciples after them.^' 

Here in this scripture are all the elements of the 
interrogatory before us, — not only the exhortations 
and monitions both public and private, but also the 
need of banishing and driving away all erroneous 
and strange doctrines. 

And when we come to think of it, good reasons 
occur to us why this should be done rather in 
private intercourse than in the pulpit. .Let me 
suggest three reasons. 

First: In private intercourse we are more likely 
to hit the mark ; for it is by conversation that we 
learn both what special errors are creeping into our 
people's minds, and why they are misled by them. 
Moreover, the people we most want to reach pos- 
sibly never come to hear our sermons — can only 
be reached therefore in private intercourse. 

Secondly : In conversation we can be answered ; 
and there is a great advantage in this ; not only 
does it oblige us to be more careful in argument, 
but it is more fair and equal. In the pulpit we 
have it all our own way, we are **in Coward^s 
Castle " (as the saying is) ; and the people go away 
thinking, **it was all very fine, but a great deal 
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might doubtless be said on the other side." And 
then, 

Thirdly: In private intercourse we shall often 
find that the " strange doctrines " have been adopted 
much more from a morbid temper, or from some 
social or personal misunderstanding, than from false 
reasoning; and that the *'soft answer" that "turneth 
away wrath " is a more effectual medicine than any 
amount of argument. 

For these reasons my advice is to avoid for the 
most part controversial preaching. Set forth God's 
truth as the Church defines it, with all possible 
clearness and earnestness ; but as a general rule 
avoid denouncing error from the pulpit, and look to 
your parochial visitations rather, from house to 
house, for opportunity of fulfilling this vow, that you 
will ** drive away all erroneous and strange doctrines 
within your cure." Both from the reason of the 
thing and from the wording of the bishop's inter- 
rogatory, I infer that this is its intention. 

Now this is a severe phrase, " drive away all 
erroneous and strange doctrines : " even as qualified 
by what follows, " as need shall require and occasion 
shall be given ; " it is a precept that jars against the 
prevailing spirit of the nineteenth century. Our age 
bids us be tolerant of all opinions, and uphold 
liberty of conscience and liberty of private judg- 
ment. This may seem hardly reconcilable with the 
language of the vow in the Ordinal, now under con- 
sideration. Which is right? Or is there some re- 
conciliation not apparent on the surface ? 
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You will observe that the question now before us is 
quite distinct from that which we were considering 
under the head of " Church Discipline '* last Friday. 
Tlun the question was how to deal with those within 
our pale, — those who had voluntarily accepted 
Church privileges, and so placed themselves under 
the Church's authority. Now the question is how to 
deal with those outside — dissenters or unbelievers. 
I know from my own experience how difficult it is 
for a clergyman to see his duty clearly in this matter* 
All I can now do is to suggest a few leading prin- 
ciples : and, first, I have found it useful to translate 
the terms of the problem into the language of the 
ancient Church; and define to ourselves what the 
ancient Church meant by a heretic, by a schismatic, 
and by an unbeliever. These older terms are capable 
of much plainer definition than their modern equi- 
valents. And without definition there can be no 
clear thought. 

A Heretic is a baptized Christian who dissents, 
and persuades others to dissent, from the Church's 
doctrine, 

A Schismatic is a baptized Christian who will not 
conform, and dissuades others from conforming, to 
the Church's discipline and communion. 

Thus in the Council of Nicaea Arius was condemned 
as a heretic, Meletius as a schismatic : the Arians of 
the next generation were both. Again, in our own 
times the so-called Universalists are heretical but 
not schismatical ; the Wesleyans are schismatical 
without being heretical; and the Unitarians are both. 
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Thus we see that a man may be a heretic without 
being schismatical, and schismatical without being 
heretical. But it is instructive to note all through his- 
tory how often heresy has led to schism, and how often 
schism has passed into heresy. We may often note 
too how in their early stages both heresy and schism 
may be really due in large measure to the faults of 
the clergy. The last century is full of warning in 
this matter. The merely moral sermons of the 
clergy, neglecting doctrine almost wholly, all through 
the eighteenth century, left the laity to speculate 
without guidance on the mysteries of our faith ; and 
for the lapse of numbers into the heresy of Arianism 
and Socinianism the clergy were largely to blame. 
Again^ the harshness with which the Bishops thwarted 
Wesley and his early disciples in their efforts to evan- 
gelize the neglected masses, pushed them into a 
grievous schism, which to this day we deplore. 

Hence for our treatment of Dissent in its early 
stages two cautions may be useful which might seem 
inconsistent but for the above distinctions. 

In our intercourse with parishioners who have 
themselves lapsed, or whose parents have lapsed, 
into what is called political nonconformity, which is 
schismatical, but not necessarily heretical, good 
temper and respectful expostulation should be used, 
remembering that such nonconformity is often due 
to dissatisfaction, not with the discipline of the 
Holy Catholic Church, but with what may properly 
be termed the mere accidents of church establish- 
ment. Every clergyman should read the lives of 
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Richard Baxter and John Wesley. It was the 
State, not the Church, that forced Baxter into non- 
conformity. It was time-serving prelates that 
pushed Wesley into a schism which he himself 
regretted. 

This first ; and then, secondly, whenever in our 
parochial visitations we come across those who 
dissent from the doctrines of the Church, we must 
discriminate between what is ^^ de fide" and what is 
not. Some doctrines are (in the language of our 
Prayer Book) " required of necessity for eternal sal- 
vation," while others are not. You may ask, is not 
this discrimination very difficult ? Well, you will 
not be far wrong if you take this plain rule, and you 
will not find it difficult of application. Whatever is 
determined by the three creeds of the Church is 
essential ; and one who persists in openly main- 
taining opposite doctrine is heretical ; whereas other 
doctrines of deep interest and much importance, 
which we do well to maintain earnestly in our 
teaching, are nevertheless not ruled by the creeds or 
canons of the undivided Church, and may be ques- 
tioned — I will not say without blame, but without 
heresy. Of the first sort are the doctrines of the 
Incarnation, of the Atonement, of the Trinity, of 
judgment to come, of the one baptism for the re- 
mission of sins, and others. Of the latter sort are 
the doctrines of Inspiration of Scripture, of Pre- 
destination, and some of the sacramental doctrines 
now occupying so much attention. Reference to 
the three creeds will generally enable a clergyman 
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to determine to which class any Church doctrine 
questioned by a parishioner belongs. I need hardly 
say that with reference to the former we owe it to 
ourselves and to our people to be as definite and as 
strict as possible, — with all courtesy but with all 
firmness. Laxity here will neither persuade nor 
conciliate them. I say this not theoretically, but as 
the result of very practical experience. 

But to this subject — the need of very definite ap- 
prehension of fundamental doctripes — we shall have 
to recur in our next Lecture. 

We must now pass on rapidly to our dealings 
with unbelievers. Alas, that it should be necessary 
to speak of this ! But so it is : belief and unbelief 
are becoming polarized, so to speak. It may be a 
sign that we are approaching those latter days when 
prophecy bids us expect apostasy on the one side, and 
on the other a deepening of faith on the part of 
those who love the Lord. Oh, my young friends, it 
is a solemn thought that may well bring us upon our 
knees by our bedside. Is my faith of a kind that 
will stand the trial of those latter days? Now a 
large majority are believers, and a minority un- 
believers. How would it fare with me if the pro- 
portion were reversed ? How if all career, all hope 
of advancement, all praise of the world, were denied 
to the believer ? How if what are now mere mut- 
terings of this or that sceptic were the received 
opinions of society? Would my faith stand such 
trial ? 

I say these thoughts may well give us much 
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searching of heart : and such searchings of our own 
heart may perhaps be our best preparation for dealing 
wisely and humbly with others who are so troubled. 
Unbelievers are to be divided into two classes : those 
on the one side who are suffering in their unbelief, 
yearning to be delivered from their doubts; and 
those on the other side who are glorying in them. 
How is a parish clergyman to find out to which 
class an unbelieving parishioner belongs? Until 
you know the contrary, assume that he belongs to 
the first ; that he is suffering. Assuming this, 
approach the subject gently, sympathetically, with 
respectful reserve. A very few minutes will suffice 
to show whether your assumption is right or wrong. 
If he is a sincere man, wishing for help, he will at 
any rate reply in a like spirit — not giving you his 
confidence, perhaps, very readily, but replying cour- 
teously and gently. If, on the contrary, he is sar- 
castic, bitter, defiant, then withdraw from his society, 
and let it be well seen that you do so : you owe it 
to your other parishioners. 

You remember the words of St. John, the apostle 
of love, " If any come to you and bring not this doc- 
trine receive him not into your house and give him 
no greeting; for he that giveth him greeting is a par- 
taker in his evil deeds." Of whom is St. John here 
speaking? Of those who deny the Incarnation of our 
Lord J esus Christ, and put themselves forward in avow- 
ing it. For such is the approved reading — ^ras 6 Trpod- 
ywr Kttt \i!f\ fX€V(Dv €V rfj bLbaxfi tov XpiaTov, St. John 
has only one term for them, and it is a terrible one: 
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*'This is Antichrist." But observe carefully, the term 
Antichrist implies that such an one has known Christ, 
and has rejected Him. Holy Scripture tells us dis- 
tinctly that it is no business of ours to judge them 
that are without, that is those who have never been 
admitted to the privileges of Christ's Church. The 
question now before us is this: What should be a 
clerg}^man*s attitude towards one who, in the lan- 
guage of the Epistle to the Hebrews (vi. 4), has been 
once enlightened and has tasted of the heavenly 
gift, and been made a partaker of the Holy Ghost, 
and has notwithstanding deliberately renounced all 
these privileges ? What would be the attitude of an 
officer of Her Majesty'*s army towards a brother 
officer who had deliberately renounced that service, 
taken service in the army of the enemy, and was 
fighting against the sovereign to whom he had vowed 
allegiance? It seems clear to me that a clergyman 
meeting one who has apostatized openly and avow- 
edly from our Lord and Master, owes it to the 
Church and to the Head of the Church to let it be 
seen by all that friendly social intercourse with him 
is impossible until there has been repentance. 

This is a painful subject, but one that as the years 
go on we shall more and more have to face ; and it 
is well to be thinking about it. One word and we 
will leave it. This precept of St. John's about 
declining the society of unbelievers only applies 
to those who are openly publishing and seeking to 
propagate their unbelief. 

And now I gladly return to those who are troubled 
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in private with unbelief. You will find such trouble 
often where you least expect it. How are you to 
deal with such cases? Let me give you another 
Scripture, very different from the last : " Lord, show 
us the Father, and it sufficeth us/* How exactly 
St; Philip here expressed wh^t is at the bottom of 
much modern unbelief. You will find people saying, 
" I wish to believe, but there are so many steps of 
reasoning interposed between myself and the object 

• • 1 

of my faith j that God seems removed to a very dim 
distance. Oh, that you would bring Him nearer to 
me ! " Then listen to the voice of One whispering 
close to you, whispering in conscience and in other 
ways, even as tie has been whispering (now that you 
come to think of it), all through your childhood, boy- 
hood, manhood : " Have I been so long time with 
you, and yet bast thou not known Me?" This Voice 
is neai" to us ; all that train of reasoning drops out ; 
the whisper is near to us as our own soul, as near and 
as real as that unseen thing we ciall oui" soul. What 
is conscience ? I know no other definition than con- 
scioUsftess of God. For, mark you, it is no mete know- 
ledge of right and wrong, but it is cilso an appre- 
hension of the authority, of the awful authority, of 
the right,— say rather, of the personal God, in whose 
power we are. And why are not all equally con- 
scious of God ? In their propel' nature they are ; in 
their fallen nature they are not. Sin separates as 
a will between the isoul and God. Lovingly, gently, 
as a felloe-sinner, bring this home to your doubting, 
trouble parishioner; that some sinful temper ia 

E 
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separating him from God. Let me illustrate this by 
an anecdote. 

In one of the large parishes of the West Riding 
of Yorkshire a mission was being held. There was 
a knock at the vestry door, and a stranger asked, 
** Is Mr. B. here ? '* " No," the curate answered, 
"he is out, but may be back in half an hour.'* Again 
the knock : « Is Mr. B. here ? " " No." " How 
provoking : I have come all the way from Leeds to 
see whether he can solve my difficulties. But per- 
haps you can as you are a parson." " No, I fear I 
cannot enter into argument with you, I have not 
Mr. B.'s power of putting things plainly, and I 
must decline argument. But one thing I may per- 
haps venture to say : I have often heard that doubts 
and difficulties are due not seldom to some secret 
sin. Forgive me for saying so much.*' The man 
made no answer ; but a year after the same knock 
came to the same vestry door : " Are you the young 
clergyman whom I found when looking for Mr. 
B. ? Well, sir, I have come all the way from Leeds 
to thank you for your words; you put your finger 
on the leprosy of my heart. And I bless the Lord 
for giving you courage to speak as you did to 
me. 

There is much of instruction, much of comfort, in 
this anecdote. 

And now see how this view of unbelief, as closely 
connected with sin, explains much in Scripture that 
the nineteenth century finds it difficult to assimilate. 
The Holy Spirit shall convince the world of sin 
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because they believe not on Christ. He that be- 
lieveth and is baptized shall be saved ; he that 
believeth not shall be condemned. Our age finds 
these Scriptures difficult. Sin is unbelief; unbelief 
is sin: put it either way on, for these are correlatives. 
There is much more of a moral element in unbelief 
than people are willing to acknowledge. The soul 
of man naturally believes in God : sin and the shame 
of sin blind the soul to God. God has revealed 
Himself to every soul some time or other. It has 
been said with wonderful beauty that not one of us 
will be lost at the last without knowing that once 
at any rate, once in our lives at least, God clasped 
us to His heart, and looked us through and through 
with the bright eyes of His love. And we would 
not have His love. Sin, confessed or unconfessed, 
is between the unbeliever and his God. 

But how is the parish clergyman to know this 
secret sin, and so help his parishioners out of it? 
And then comes in the difficult question of con- 
fession. Some have said — and John Keble among 
the number, but it was in his latter years — that 
unless the systematic use of confession be restored 
to the English Church, a parish clergyman never can 
know his people individually as he ought to know 
them. Let us distinctly understand what is here 
asked for ; it is periodic confession, to be pressed on 
all as their duty before receiving the Holy Commu- 
nion. Now, in the silence of Holy Scripture (for 
the one passage commonly quoted on this subject 
at the close of St. James's Epistle has really no bea,r- 

E 2, 
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ing upon it ^) three questions have to be answered : 
What said the early Church? What says ouf 
Prayer Book ? Is it necessary, or even desirable ? 
I must answer all these very briefly. 

1. Hooker examines the testimony of the Fathers, 
and concludes: "We find the use of confession, espe- 
cially public, commended by the Fathers ; but the 
necessity of private confession as upheld by the church 
of Rome, we find not. . . . No, no, these opinions have 
youth in their countenance; antiquity knew them not, 
it never thought nor dreamed of them " (VI. iv. 13). 

2. What says the Prayer Book? It distinctly 
allows it in exceptional cases, other means of calm- 
ing the conscience failing. Thus it is plain that our 
Church regards it as medicine for the sick soul, not 
food for the healthy soul. 

3. Is it necessary ? That repentance is necessary, 
and that in the general laxity there is urgent need 
that the clergy should press the duty on all — espe- 
cially as a most necessary part of their preparation 
for Holy Communion — this will be admitted. 
But surely a clergyman may very effectually help 
his parishioners to humiliation, shame, and re- 
pentance, without asking to be told of specific acts 
of sin. Also we are all — clergy and people — on 
common ground here. We have all done much in 
the past week that we ought not to have done, and 
left undone much that we ought to have done. 

* As Hooker shows (VI. iv. 6), quoting Card. Cajetan: — "Ut 
patet ex eo quod dicit, * confitemini invicem.* Sacramentalis enim 
confesslo non fit invicem, sed sacerdotibus tantum.** 
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There is a mixed motive in even the best things 
we do. Hardly a single thing has been done 
purely from the love of God ; not one can say that 
he loves God with all his heart ; and yet this is the 
great commandment, without which a man cannot 
inherit the Kingdom of Heaven. I say a faithful 
priest who takes the General Confession of our 
Church, and goes through it clause by clause with a 
parishioner, may ground on each such moving words 
of warning that he will in four cases out of five bring 
him to humiliation and repentance. In a fifth case 
more particular confession may be needed, and, as 
we have seen, it is distinctly allowed. But as a rule 
it will not be necessary. 

And if so, then is it desirable where not neces- 
sary? Certainly not. Unhesitatingly I say that a 
healthy sensible clergyman would rather not en- 
cumber his mind by such confessions ; and that one 
who finds in himself a growing taste for them is the 
very man who should avoid them. So with the 
parishioner : it should require an effort. If it be 
repeated often the effort will more and more di- 
minish, and just in that proportion the confession 
will fail of its effect. 

Let me relate to you an instance showing, as I 
think, the sufficiency of such confession as I have 
been describing to bring peace to a troubled con- 
science. And the anecdote may have an additional 
interest as illustrating the value of the Church's 
absolution after such confession. 

One Sunday evening some eighteen years ago 
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a stranger came to my door asking whether he might 
have some conversation with me in private. He 
told me he had spent a godless youth, travelling 
much on the continent, not only keeping bad com- 
pany, but leading younger men into bad company ; 
and now he had come home invalided with his wife, 
who was a Wesleyan. To please her he had gone to 
the Cathedral, and something in my sermon had 
struck him forcibly, and made him wish to have 
some conversation with me. I may mention, by the 
way, that the sermon was a poor sermon, and most 
likely it ^as some Scripture I had quoted that had 
gone straight to the heart of the man. Let poor 
preachers remember how often the Holy Spirit tlSes 
the weak things of the world to bring to shame the 
things that are strong. There is great comfort in 
remembering how the Holy Spirit may use the 
poorest of instruments to work out His purposes. 
But to go on. He came again at the end 6f the 
week, saying he had spent six nights of great misery 
thinking over his bad ways. To use his own phrase, 
" the terrors of the Lord were upon him." As long 
as he was well enough he came regularly to the 
Cathedral service. Then he took to his bed, and I 
continued for a month to minister to him : my visits, 
and still more his good wife's influence, under God, 
were of use to him. And after some weeks I was so 
convinced of his penitence that I spoke to him of 
the Holy Communion, which he had never received. 
He said he wished much to receive it before he died. 
But I saw there was a difficulty in his mind. He 
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was penitent: he believed in his Saviour: he was 
very thankful to Him for all that He had done and 
was now doing to redeem him : he was hopeful that 
God had forgiven him for Christ's sake for the re- 
belliousness of those early years. But how could he 
obtain the forgiveness of those many younger members 
of the Church whom he had led into bad ways? 
Could he say he was in charity with all men, when 
there were so many whom he had wronged, whose 
forgiveness he had never received? Turning this 
over in my mind, and looking through the Service 
for the Visitation of the Sick for help, I saw, or I 
thought I saw — for the first time in my life — the 
great value of the absolution in that service. I re- 
turned to him, and pointed out to him how in the 
Prayer Book the sick man is urged, " if he have 
offended any, to ask of them forgiveness ; " that in 
many cases (as in his) those who had been offended, 
that is, led into sin, were out of reach; but the 
Church's minister was authorized to speak in the 
name of the Church, and of all members of the 
Church ; and then I asked him to read in this sense 
the form of absolution provided, and tell me whether 
he heartily desired to be so absolved. I shall never 
forget the earnest look with which he implored me 
thus to absolve him, and how the words seemed to me 
the very fittest that could be put into my mouth, nor 
one whit too strong to assure him that my pardon of 
his offences against Christ's little ones was no mere 
pardon of my own, but ratified by Christ in Heaven. 
Nothing short of this, nothing less authoritative, 
would have brought peace to this poor ^evvvtecA.* 
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And thus you see — and this is my point — how a 
question that had often perplexed me in my study, 
how such a strongly worded form of absolution was 
to be justified, a question so perplexing to me that 
up to that day I had never used it, was cleared up 
and found its solution in the practical experience of 
ministerial work. " They that do the will shall 
know of the doctrine" (John vii. 17). By the bed- 
side of the dying a clergyman learns deeper truths 
than from his books ; and many things that in his 
books he has found dark, receive light in his daily 
ministrations. 

A single lecture is altogether insufficient to illus- 
trate this. What I have said, however, may suffice 
to show you what help you may expect from this 
department of your work. 

In our next Lecture we must turn to the second 
portion of our subject — the life we live, and how it 
may prepare us and qualify us for the work we have 
to do as prophets, priests, and pastors of the Lord. 




LECTURE IV. 

Our Life as Proph]p;ts. 

N the three preceding Lectures we have con- 
sidered a clergyman's work as a prophet, 
his work as a priest, his work as a pastor ; 
and under each of these three hejids we have seemed 
to find just the guidance we needed in the vows 
proposed ^o us in the Ordinal. I trust that in all 
of us the sense of the responsibility of our work has 
been deepened by thus considering it in the light 
of these solemn yows, 

If so, — if we ^re all of us qow feeling very seriously 
the responsibility of our work, — then the question 
must be forcing itself upon us, " How am I to qualify 
myself for such an undertaking?" It is my hope 
that, God's Holy Spirit helping us, we may in the 
three ren^aining Lectures find some answer to this 
question. But once for all let me say this — indeed 
your own good sense must have anticipated me : — 
When we speak of "qualifying ourselves for the 
work," we do not mean to speak of our preparation 
for ordination only. It would be preposterous to 
suppose that in the two or three years that precede 
Ordination a man can really qualify himself for his 
work as a clergyman. He must go on qualifying 
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himself as long as he lives. We elders, who have 
been more than thirty years at work, need this pre- 
paration just as much as you do. And possibly we 
feel our need of it, and our want of it, much more 
deeply. So, in setting out the headings of these 
three last Lectures, I did not use the word ^* pre- 
parationl' but prefet^red the phrase, "Our life as 
prophets, our life as priests, our life as pastors:" 
thus indicating that it must be a life-long prepar- 
ation. 

It is my hope that here also we shall find almost 
all the general guidance we need in the three vows 
of the Ordinal that follow next in order. For as 
the three last spoke of what we have to do in the 
pulpit, in the sanctuary, in our pastoral visits, so the 
three next speak of what we ought to be in our 
study, in our families, and among our people. 

Having premised so much, let me now enter at 
once on to-day's subject — our life as Prophets or 
Preachers. Obviously, if we are to be preachers of 
God's Word, we must be students of God's Word. 
Our life in our study must be qualifying us for our 
work in the pulpit. And this is precisely what the 
Interrogatory of our Ordinal now before us enjoins 
upon us : — 

" Will you be diligent in Prayers^ and in reading 
of the Holy Scriptures^ and in such studies^ as help 
to the knowledge of the same, laying aside the study 
of the Ivor Id and the flesh? ^' 

There are four points here. A few words on each. 
And first, " Will you be diligent in Prayers ? " 
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Possibly some might have expected, " Will you be 
diligent in prayer?" — private prayer for help and 
guidance in studying God's Word. Most needful 
doubtless, but equally needed in all that we under- 
take ; so that goes without saying ; and what is here 
intended is something different. It is " Prayers" in 
the plural; and it is written with a large/*. There- 
fore I am very sure it nieans the daily office of prayer, 
as in Acts ii. 42. 

Let me remind you of the concluding words of 
Cranmer's Preface to the Prayer Book of 1549, 
still incorporated with oiir Prayer Book, though the 
duty there enjoined is not now strictly enforced ^ : — 
"All priests and deacons are to say daily the Morning 
and Evening Prayer, either privately or openly, not 

* The distinction that confessedly holds in respect of the Canons 
of 1603, may perhaps reasonably be applied to the directions of our 
Prayer Book,— namely, that such as are still enforced by those who 
have authority in our Church are more binding than such as are not 
so enforced. 

Now of all clergymen a promise is still required, by those in 
authority, that "mj public prayer and administration of the Sacra- 
ments^'* they "will use the Forin in the said Book prescribed, and 
none other, except so far las shall be ordered by lawiful authority." 
In respect of other parts of the Prayer Book, which are neither /«^/«V 
prayer nor administration of Sacraments , — such as the Visitation of 
the Sick and the Catechism — the ** Declaration of Assent " is less 
peremptory ; we ** assent" to them, and "believe the doctrine therein 
set forth to be agreeable to the Word of God," — but no more. 

Consequently, there is a well-understood discretion allowed to us 
respecting the directions to u^e ihe presciibed Fdrm when visiting the 
sick, to catechize every Sunday and Holyday after the Second 
Lesson, — and so perhaps respecting this direction of the Preface, 
to say daily, either openly or privately, the Order of Morning and of 
Evening Prayer. 
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being let by sickness, or some other urgent cause. 
And the curate that ministereth in every parish church 
or chapel, being at home, and not being otherwise 
reasonably hindered, shall say the same in the parish 
church or chapel where he ministereth, and shall 
cause a bell to be tolled thereunto a convenient 
time before he begin, that the people may come to 
hear God's Word and to pray with him." 

Here we have the intention of our Reformers 
clearly put before us and laid upon us. We are not 
required, as the clergy of the Roman obedience are, 
to say privately the Seven Offices of the Hours. But 
we are enjoined to \ise daily the English Morning and 
Evening Office publicly in the parish Church if it 
can be conveniently done, and if not, then privately. 
I may remind you that Morning and Evening Prayer, 
in the shortened forn> now sanctioned, omit one of 
the Lessons ai^d on^ of the Canticles and end with 
the Third Collect and Prayer of St. Chrysostom and 
the Grace. So it need not occupy niore than a quarter 
of an hour, said in private. A considerable number, 
and a steadily increasing number of the clergy, are 
practising this daily habit ; and testify to the comfort 
they find in the practi^re ; and to the value of this 
daily intercession which they put up to the throne 
of grace for their people, 

I well remember in a small agricultural parish, 
where the clergyman was doing exactly what the 
Prayer Book here enjoins, saying his daily office in 
the church, and toUing a bell that the two or three 
who found it convenient might come and join him, — 
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I remember falling into talk with a labourer at a 
stile, and saying, " 1 suppose you are seldom able to 
go to the daily prayers ? " " No, sir," he said, " but 
I like to hear the bell every morning ; I know they 
are praying for the like of me." Surely it is a 
mistake to think it is not worth while to have the 
service unless there is a congregation. The daily 
intercession of three or four meeting together for 
the purpose — the clergyman and one or two of his 
family, and one or two devout old people from the 
almshouse — may bring down untold blessings on the 
whole parish. 

So, I take it, this interrogatory of the Ordinal 
admonishes us to be diligent in this duty of 
saying the daily office, as helping to sanctify all our 
work. 

This first. And then, secondly, we are to be 
diligent in reading the Holy Scriptures : and thirdly, 
" in such studies as help to the knowledge of the 
same." 

A regular course of critical study of the Bible 
seems here to be intended. Let me earnestly advise 
all to begin at once, if they have not already begun, 
to annotate the Greek Testament in an interleaved 
copy in quarto. 

Some portion of this task of annotation should be 
done every day. Set apart one or two hours of 
every day to it at least ; and assign to it a table and 
chair in the corner of your study. On that table 
will be your interleaved Greek Testament — the 
Revised Text will probably be most convenient — 
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and by its side the Versions of 1611 and 1881 in 
parallel columns. You will also have your Briider's 
Concordance (none should read their Greek Testa- 
ment without his assistance), and some good com- 
mentary or commentaries. These are now so 
numerous that the variety of choice is embarrassing. 
I earnestly advise you to prefer ancient commenta- 
ries to modern ones as a general rule. You thus 
make the Church choose for you. Books which the 
Church's demand has kept alive for centuries carry 
with them an accumulated authority which no 
modern book can have. Some of our modern 
commentaries will be thus preserved — some will be 
suffered to perish; we do not yet know the wheat 
from the chaff ; the Church has not yet had time to 
winnow them for us. There is safety at any rate in 
keeping to those that have been thus garnered by the 
Church. If you ask me how you are to know which 
commentaries the Church has so approved, then I 
can only give you one rule, and that I borrow from 
Mr. Darwin,—" the survival of the fittest." For in 
this matter the rule means faith in God's overruling 
providence. Can we doubt it ? " Lo, I am with you 
always " — 

'niaas ras fjfiipas Icos ttjs (rvvTcXdas tov aid>ro9. 
For nearly fifteen centuries the Church has highly 
valued St. Chrysostom's Homilies ; he will guide you 
through St. Matthew, St. John, the Acts, and St. 
Paul's Epistles. In Theodoret, younger than Chry- 
sostom by a few years, you have an admirable and 
very concise running commentary on ^1 St. Paul's 
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Epistles, which the Church has ever valued. St. 
Augustine will be a delightful companion in reading 
St. John's Gospel. If you have not access to these 
early Fathers, and prefer some one more condensed 
commentary on the whole New Testament, I may 
safely advise you to buy Bengel's Gnomon. He is 
the first in rank, as it seems to me, and I think 
I might almost say by common consent, of all the 
commentators of the Reformed Churches. For 150 
years his commentary has been on the shelves of 
every Christian scholar, and the demand for it has 
gone on steadily increasing. He is as devout as he 
is learned, and he is loyal to the Church of Christ, 
giving due weight to the voice of antiquity, while he 
is thoroughly sincere in letting his reader know his 
own judgment in matters of difficulty. 

And this question of the choice of commentaries 
and the sort of guidance we should choose in our 
study of God's Word leads up to a larger question, 
on which we shall do well to pause awhile. I mean 
the question debated and answered so variously in 
our day by champions of Church authority, champions 
of the written word, champions of private judgment. 
Which is to govern us ? to which is the final appeal 
to lie before the tribunal of a man's conscience? 
And if each has a claim upon us, then how are we to 
apportion their claims ? This question forces itself 
upon us in all our studies ; not only in our inter- 
pretation of God's Word, but also in our study 
of dogmatic Theology. And it behoves every 
student — most of all the clerical student — to en- 
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deavour to think it out for himself into something 
like clearness. 

One counselloi" will tell you it is the plain duty 
of every loyal churchman to adopt the Church's 
doctrine, iind the Church's interpretation of Holy 
Scripture, in all cases where the Churchy through 
her General Councils or approved divines, has 
declared it. 

Another counsellor will tell you thiat such appeal 
to the decisions of the Church is derogatory to the 
supreme authority of God's Word written : and that 
Holy Scripture needs no such human interpreter, 
but is so fully inspired in every part thiat the literal 
text is an all-sufficient oracle. 

While a third counsellor Will tell you that the 
final appeal must be neither to the Church, nor y6t 
to the written text, but to your own inneir light and 
conscience. To that in the last resort a responsible 
person must appeal, else he abdicates his responsi- 
bility. And thus S. T. Coleridge used to qualify 
the supreme authority of the written text, saying, 
" Whatever in this volume finds me, that to me is 
God's Word." 

Th6 above analysis may be taken as a roiigh ac- 
count of the answers given to this question by what 
we call the High Churchman, the Low Churchman, 
and the Broad Churchman. Let us avoid these 
words : let us rathet* say these three replies may be 
taken as sufficiently describing the principle of Church 
authority, the principle of supremacy of Scripture, 
the principle of private judgment. And some pre- 
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sent are perhaps already saying, " Well, and of these 
three counsellors, and of these three principles, 
which am I to follow ? " If you ask me, I can only 
answer. None of them exclusively. They are all of 
them/^r/y views, and therefore/^r//^/ views of the 
truth. One may say confidently that in all opinions 
that characterize parties in the Church, there is sure 
to be an element of truth and an element of error. 
An element of truth, else so many good and sincere 
men would not hold it ; an element of ^rror, else so 
many equally good and sincere men would not refuse 
to hold it. The presumption that this is so seems to 
me overwhelming. To every friend, therefore, and 
especially to every friend preparing himself for Or- 
dination, I would say, eschew all books and all 
counsellors that are pledged to a party within the 
Church. 

Go rather, go at any rate in the first instance, to 
the Church herself, I mean to the authorized formu- 
laries of that branch of Christ's Holy Catholic 
Church in which God's good providence has placed 
you. And there, in those formularies, in nine 
cases out of ten, if you will only consult them 
dispassionately, you will find a solution of your 
difficulty far more satisfactory than you could find 
elsewhere. 

Let me remind you that on this question now 
under consideration — ^the authority of the Church in 
determining doctrine — one of the Thirty-nine Arti- 
cles speaks expressly. The Twentieth Article — a 
famous Article for reasons that we need not now 
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enter upon — is headed as you know, "Of the Au- 
. thority of the Church," De Ecclesia Auctoritate. Let 
me remind you of its ruling : " The Church hath power 
to decree rites and ceremonies.'* Let that pass; 
what follows is to our point: "The Church hath 
authority in controversies of faith; and yet it is not 
lawful for the Church to ordain anything that is con- 
trary to God's written word, neither may it so ex- 
pound one place of Scripture that it be repugnant to 
another. Wherefore although the Church be a wit- 
ness and a keeper of Holy Writ ; yet, as it ought not 
to decree anything against the same, so besides the 
same ought it not to enforce anything to be believed 
for necessity of salvation." 

Now it will abundantly repay us to study this 
Article carefully. 

First, it broadly affirms that "the Church has 
authority in controversies of faith.'* There is the 
element of truth in the view of the High Church- 
man. But what sort of authority? Well, one point 
comes out in what follows. The Church •* is a wit- 
ness and a keeper of Holy Writ." This means of 
course (what we shall all concede) that if we want 
to know what is Holy Scripture and what is not, 
what books are canonical and what are apocryphal, 
we must ask the Church. The Church sifted these 
books in the second, third and fourth centuries, and 
by the end of the fourth century had fixed the Canon 
of Scripture; and the Canon of Scripture so fixed 
has been accepted ever since. Clearly we receive it 
on the authority of the Church; all parties within 
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our branch of the Church are here agreed. If there 
be a controversy, for instance, about the doctrine of 
purgatory y and a passage in favour of it be quoted 
from % Maccabees \ we Anglicans answer at once that 
our Church, agreeing with St. Jerome, does not allow 
that % Maccabees is canonical. We appeal, you see, 
to the authority of the Church. And now another 
point: the Article defines under what limitations 
the Catholic Church, or a branch of the Catholic 
Church, may expound Scripture, clearly implying 
that the Church's authority covers the exposition of 
Scripture. For instance, how many of us left to 
ourselves might go wrong in expounding those words 
of our Lord's, " My Father is greater than I." But 
in the Quicunque Vult we find an authoritative 
exposition of them, " Equal to the Father, as touch- 
ing His Godhead; and inferior to the Father, as 
touching His Manhood." Probably all parties are 
glad to have a difficult verse thus authoritatively 
expounded. Thus then the Article vindicates what 
may be called the principle of Church authority: 
"the Church hath authority in controversies of 
faith." This first. 

But now, secondly : though this be so, though the 
Church has authority in controversies of faith, " yet, 
as it ought not to decree anything against God's 
Word written, so besides God's Word written it 
ought not to enforce anything to be believed for 
necessity of salvation.'' Here the Article is plainly 
affirming the supremacy of God's Word written, 

* xii. 42-45. 

F % 
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plainly vindicating therefore the element of truth 
contained in what is called the Protestant view, 
that the Church's authority is limited and circum- 
scribed by God's Word written. For instance, if a 
synod of our Church were to affirm the sinlessness 
of the Virgin Mary, we should be bound to dissent, 
inasmuch as such a synod would be stretching Church 
authority beyond its due limits, enforcing a doctrine 
which is not only besides (or beyond) God's Word 
written, but also against God's Word written. This 
secondly. 

But, thirdly, the Article seems to recognize also 
an appeal to private judgment. For, in saying that 
the Church must not decree anything beside or 
against Scripture, and again that the Church must 
not so expound one place of Scripture that it be 
repugnant to another, the Article appears to be ap- 
pealing from the Church's judgment to some other 
judgment. Whose or what is this other judgment, 
but the private judgment of the Church's members ? 
In admitting this, it is, of course, to be remembered 
that we mean not the private judgment of this or 
that member of the Church, but the collective judg- 
ment of the Church's members, declining to accept 
a synod ical decree on the ground that it had ex- 
pounded one place of Scripture in a way that made 
it contradict another Scripture, and that this was 
generally admitted. Still we must admit that there is 
here an appeal from a synod of the Church to private 
judgment ; and so far the principle of private judg- 
ment is vindicated. . 
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But if this Article gives some sanction to all 
these views, does it not deserve the blame that 
attaches to all compromises? No: there is no 
compromise. The explanation is that this Article 
sets forth the whole truth of which each of these 
three parties have a fragment only. The doctrine 
of Church authority, the doctrine of Scripture 
supremacy, the doctrine of private judgment, 
must be combined if you wish to have the whole 
truth. 

Let me endeavour to illustrate the Church prin- 
ciple set forth in this Article by a parallel principle 
of civil government. How is a citizen's conduct 
governed? First, by what law? Clearly by the 
statute law of the realm. There is no other written 
code of law binding him. The statute law is of para- 
mount authority. But how, secondly, is the statute 
law interpreted? By the decisions of the courts:, 
decisions of the highest courts, and even the de- 
cisions of lower courts when not appealed against, 
pass into precedent, and govern subsequent de- 
cisions. But, thirdly, do all decisions of such courts 
pass into precedent and become authoritative? 
No: some fail to find general acceptance, and 
cease to be cited; they are tacitly allowed to 
die, so to speak; while others go on accumulating 
authority. 

Thus here, too, there is a continual sifting 
going on — a sifting of the decisions of the courts ; 
and the private judgment of the community, and 
especially of the legal section of it, is being con- 
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tinually exercised upon these interpretations of 
statute law. 

What I am now saying is the simplest common- 
place, and being in alid materid^ removed from con- 
troversy, will help you perhaps to see and allow the 
perfect reasonableness of such general principles — 
first, as applied to the province of the State; se- 
condly and no less, as applied to the province of the 
Church. To this province of the Church let us now 
return. 

By help of our illustration we may see now a dis- 
tinction that perhaps we failed to see before. The 
Church's authority is the authority of a judge rather 
than of a legislator. When our Lord gave His 
Church authority " to bind and loose," He meant not 
authority to create or develop new doctrine, but 
rather authority to declare judicially for purposes of 
discipline what is the faith once delivered to the 
saints: — authority, in short, to determine what is 
heresy and what is not. This is precisely what the 
councils, synods, and bishops of the Church have been 
ever doing, basing all their decisions on Scripture 
or what may be concluded from Scripture. Just as 
the State courts have to apply and (if need be) in- 
terpret statute law, but may not add thereto or take 
therefrom ; even so the Church courts have to apply 
and (if need be) interpret the Law Divine, the Word 
of God written, but may not go beyond it, nor 
diminish aught from it. And from these decisions 
of councils, synods, bishops, or theologians, sanc- 
tioned by the approval of the Church's collective 
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conscience, there has grown a body of ChurcH 
doctrine, to be found in Creeds, Canons and Arti- 
cles, which the Church places in the hands of her 
clergy requiring them to promise that they will be 
guided by these in all their teaching. 

And if this be so, then I will add that a clergy- 
man, thus bound to teach in accordance with these 
Creeds and Articles, will, if he is a sensible and rea- 
sonably modest man, take those same Creeds and 
Articles for his guidance in his own private study. 
Not to the exclusion nor to the suppression of free 
inquiry and free thought — not for one moment — but 
as a sensible man, continually saying to himself, 
" These determinations of doctrine, tried and tested 
by the collective Church during so many centuries, 
are more likely to be right than any determina- 
tions that I individually might think out for myself. 
I will at any rate give weight to them in all my 
studies." 

And now I have done my best to answer the 
question that led to all this. It was this: In 
preparing ourselves for our work as prophets or 
preachers, in our life, in our study, in our study 
of God's Word, what guidance are we to seek ? 

Let me state more summarily our answer. 

The Church possesses a historic faith, and this 
historic faith is a body of doctrine contained in 
time-honoured Creeds and formularies, resulting 
from the authoritative decisions which from time 
to time the Church has had to promulgate in cases 
of heresy. All these decisions claimed when first 
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put forth to be based on the warrant of Scripture; 
but they owe their present authority, not so much to 
the councils or synods that originated them, as to 
their acceptance by the collective conscience of the 
Church of succeeding ages. Thus endorsed and 
verified, and continually appealed to in subsequent 
controversies, they have acquired a cumulative au- 
thority. This historic faith, then, I accept as my 
best guide in the interpretation of the doctrine of 
Scripture. 

And now, in conclusion, let me help you to realize 
the very great value of such an historic faith. 

It is the characteristic and not obscurely predicted 
feature of these "latter days*' that infidelity is 
more explicit, more self-asserting, than in former 
times; and not only so, but that signs are not 
wanting that " the restraining power " of civil go- 
vernment is being more and more withdrawn. We 
need not be alarmed or discouraged by this. " These 
things liave I told you before, that when the time 
comes ye may remember that I told you.'* But 
clearly it throws upon us increased responsibility. 
Have we lines capable of defence in our open con- 
flict with unbelief? If our religion be merely emo- 
tional we have no such lines. But if our religion 
rest on a definite faith — that is, on a definite inter- 
pretation of Holy Scripture — then we are in a de- 
fensible citadel. And here our Anglican Church 
is in a position of great advantage, having not 
only the pure Word of God open to all as the 
one only fountain of dogmatic truth, but also in 
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her Catholic institutions and creeds and formularies 
precisely the rule of interpretation — the regula 
fidei — that her ministry needs. And this is what 
I meant when I spoke of the great value of a historic 
faith. 

Let us make sure in our studies that we neglect 
not this high privilege. 




LECTURE V. 

Our Life as Priests. 

HE heading of to-day*s Lecture, according to 
my scheme, is '' our life as Priests." And 
the Lecture, according to that same scheme, 
ought to have some correspondency to my second 
Lecture, which was on " our work as Priests." 

You have observed how these three latter Lec- 
tures may be paired ((Tuarotx^t) with those three 
earlier: the fourth, fifth and sixth" being meant to 
show how our life may be so shaped and fashioned 
as to qualify us for what the first, second and third 
showed to be our work as prophets, priests and 
pastors. 

The question, therefore, now before us is this: 
how may we so order our daily life in our own 
homes as to fit us — no, I will not say to fit us, for 
who is fit ? KoX TTpbs Tavra tCs LKavo^ ; — but let me say 
rather, and more humbly, so as to make us not 
ashamed as priests of the sanctuary. 

In each of our Lectures hitherto we have gone 
to the Church's Ordinal, and in those interrogatories 
addressed to Candidates for the Priesthood we have 
found excellent guidance. Will it be so to-day ? I 
do not say that the vow to which in regular course 
we come to-day was intended to be brought into 
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special connexion with our liturgical work as priests 
of the sanctuary. But this I will say, that to my 
mind it seems to have a very suggestive bearing on 
the question how best we may qualify ourselves for 
that work. Let me remind you of the wording of 
this vow : — 

" Will you be diligent to frame and fashion your 
own selves and your families^ according to the 
doctrine of Christ ; and to make both yourselves 
and them^ as much as in you lieth^ wholesome ex- 
amples and patterns to the flock of Christ f^^ 

At first sight there seems perhaps to be no direct 
reference here to our work as priests in the sanc- 
tuary. But if we consider the true and scriptural 
idea of a priest more closely, we shall, I think, 
discover a connexion. 

In the Epistle to the Hebrews we have pourtrayed 
to us the High Priest of the heavenly Sanctuary, and 
He it is whom every priest of the earthly sanctuary 
must make his exemplar. And what is it that is 
of the very essence of His example ? Self-sacrifice. 
You remember how sacrifice enters into the very de- 
finition of a Priest in the eighth chapter of the 
Epistle: — ^the argument of that chapter is "But every 
High Priest being ordained to offer sacrifice, it was 
of necessity that Christ should have somewhat also to 
offer ; " and therefore the necessity of His incarnation, 
that He might be capable of self-sacrifice, and so 
qualified to be a priest. 

This great principle of self-sacrifice must underlie 
all our thoughts to-day about the kind of life which 
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alone can qualify us for our work as priests of the 
Lord^s sanctuary. It must be a life of self-sacrifice^ 
But you will say perhaps "so must the layman's 
life: surely we are not to suppose there are two 
standards of holiness, one for the clergyman, and 
another (of lower degree) for the layman?" No, 
my friends, it would be unscriptural, and, thank 
God, alien to the spirit of our pure branch of 
Christ's Church, to suppose that a layman may be 
content with a lower standard of holiness than a 
clergyman proposes to himself. There is a sense, 
and a scriptural sense, in which we are all priests : 
all who are baptized are, as St. Peter tells us, " lively 
stones, built up a spiritual house, an holy priesthood, 
to offer up spiritual sacrifices, acceptable to God by 
Jesus Christ." 

But while Scripture affirms this. Scripture affirms 
also that one who by profession is a teacher of 
others incurs a greater condemnation (fxclCov KpCfxa) 
if his example mislead them (J as. iii. i), and again 
that the Church's ordained ministers have to watch 
for the souls entrusted to them, as men who must 
give account \ And therefore I say that this greater 
responsibility for the effect on others of our example, 
imposes upon us a necessity of often denying our- 
selves for the sake of others^ where a layman need 
not deny himself. Carelessness about the example we 
set, culpable in all, is doubly culpable in a clergyman. 

^ df X<$7ov diroScOaovTC?, Heb. xiii. 17 — a text that Chrysostom 
tells us shook his soul to its foundation when he was thinking 
of Ordination. 
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Unless a clergyman's life be a consistent one, and 
be seen to be a consistent one, he had best never 
put on the white robe of the Sanctuary. " Let Thy 
priests be clothed with righteousness " (Ps. cxxxii. 9). 
Woe to the priest who allows his people to think 
that his robe of righteousness is donned with his 
surplice and doffed with his surplice! "Woe to the 
idol shepherd" — a mere lay-figure, as it were; a 
make-believe priest! Zech. xi. 17. 

How can our people reverence the priesthood of 
one who stands before them as a priest of the Lord 
on Sundays, and who on week-days in general 
society is a mere man of the world? How can a 
man for very shame say, as spokesman of his people, 
" Here we offer and present unto Thee, O Lord, our- 
selves, our souls and bodies, to be a reasonable, holy 
and lively sacrifice," unless he himself first and fore- 
most is making his life an example of self-denial, 
consistency, sincerity, singlemindedness ? These 
qualities — important in all men — are to the clergy- 
man absolutely essential, if he would retain the con- 
fidence of the laity ; lest haply they should suspect 
that he has two standards, a professional standard 
when on duty, and a very different standard when 
off duty. Woe to us when by our carelessness we 
leave room for this to be suspected. Better a 
thousand times let us be disestablished and dis- 
endowed, and show men by our poverty that we 
are at any rate sincere ! Of all the various qualifi- 
cations for the priesthood, surely among the chiefest 
must be reckoned sincerity and a consistent life, — 
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^ life in our homes and families consistent with 
our profession within the sanctuary. 

That this qualification may be ours, let us engrave 
this vow of our Ordinal on our heart and mind. 
But mark well, I beseech you, before you take it 
upon yourselves, what self-denial, what self-sacrifice, 
it involves. It is our Lord's own warning that we 
count the cost before we enrol ourselves in His 
service ^. 

With these few words of preface I now invite you 
to consider the obligations of this vow. 

" Will you be diligent to frame and fashion your 
own selves, and your families, according to the 
doctrine of Christ?" — "According to the doctrine 
of Christ/' — according to the teaching of Christ. 

Let me remind you how much of Pastoral TJieo- 
logy there is in Christ^s chaise to His Apostles in 
the tenth chapter of St. Matthew, and how there He 
bids them give freely of their best : freely they had 
received, freely must they give: seeking no gain: 
they must go through the world unencumbered by 
worldly cares: " Get you no gold, nor silver, nor brass, 
in your purses." Here at the very outset is a plain 
rule direct from the lips of Christ. Let us pause a 
moment upon it. Is it a vow of poverty ? As you 
know, it has been so interpreted. But was that 
Christ's meaning? No, I think we may very con- 
fidently say no: for Christ adds immediately the 
reason why His minister needs not a full purse: 
''for the labourer is worthy of his food." We have, 

* St. Luke xiv. 26-^5. 
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as you remember, St. Paulas inspired intefpretation 
of these latter words in i Cor. ix., where he is 
vindicating the Christian minister's right to main- 
tenance, and adds, "Even so hath the Lord also 
ordained that they who preach the Gospel should 
live of the Gospel/' With much confidence there- 
fore we may say, Christ would allow His minister 
to have such income as will maintain him, but 
would forbid any desire for more than this. You 
remember the anecdote told of Bishop Butler, how 
some one sought his aid in a certain . benevolent 
project, and how the Bishop rang his bell and asked 
his steward what ready money he had in the house, 
and hearing there was 400/. said he was ashamed 
to hear it, and bade the steward give it all to this 
charitable gentleman. "Plain living and high think- 
ing," is the poet's rule for us: and the two will 
often be found going together. But while I say 
this, let me add another caution; and it flows 
easily, without any forcing, from Christ's charge to 
His Apostles. 

Avoid that other encumbrance, worse than Bishop 
Butler's heavy balance, I mean debt. If you would 
be in light marching order, as our Lord would have 
you, and carry a light heart in your bosom, avoid 
that worst of burdens, debt. Oh, how often have I 
seen a clergyman, gifted and capable of right good 
service, weighed down, yes, crushed to the earth, by 
these arrears of payment. It may have begun in 
mere bad management, or in some im^atietst vsvskv 
to commence building a scVvooV at \^sXatv^^% -^ 
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church, before the money had been collected. " Going 
on faith is your phrase," as a sensible layman 
said to a clergyman; ^^ going on tick^ we men of 
business call it." And surely the layman was 
right in his rebuke. Is it faith to force God's 
providence thus wilfully? Is it not truer faith to 
say, with George Miiller when building his orphan- 
age, "if God wills that it be done, He will first 
provide the means; my duty is to follow, not to 
lead.'* And though the work of that orphanage 
cost many thousands, and though he declined all 
resource but prayer, yet never once did he incur a 
single pound of debt. And there is the motive, which 
this vow of our Ordinal points to, the duty of 
setting a good example in this matter. How can 
a clergyman pretend that he and his family are 
setting a wholesome example to his flock when he 
is leaving his tradesmen's bills unpaid for months or 
even years ? 

I have dwelt, it may seem, too long on this point, 
but it is of the utmost importance. If you wish to 
keep a good conscience, and be able to look your 
people in the face; if you wish to say with St. Paul, 
when you bid them farewell, " I have coveted no 
man's silver or gold, or raiment ; these hands have 
ministered to the necessities of me and mine,*' — 
then from the day of your Ordination make it your 
rule that you and your family will pay ready money 
in all your dealings. 

In this same connexion I would press upon your 
attention another point in which St. Paul showed 
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his conscientiousness in money matters. You may 
remember that he devotes three chapters of bis 
Epistles to the Corinthians to the subject of the 
fund which he had undertaken to raise for the poor 
Christians at Jerusalem. The elder Apostles, when 
they gave him the right hands of fellowship, agreeing 
that he should go to the Gentiles and they to the 
circumcision, had stipulated that he should collect 
this subscription for them in the wealthy cities of 
Greece. Ever mindful of the importance of main- 
taining a character for integrity not only before God 
but before men also (irpovoovfifpoi koXcL ov fwvov kwaisiov 
Kvpiov, aXXa koI ivdvLov avOpdirtai/, 2 Cor. viii. 21) he 
insists on trustees being associated with himself in 
this charge, and is careful, as you may remember, 
to avouch the high character of the two brethren 
selected for the purpose. It would be a good rule 
if we clergy always insisted on having co-treasurers 
in all our parish accounts. 

But this by the way. 

Let me now go to another matter in which, for 
the sake of our example and influence among our 
parishioners, self-denial is often required of us. 
And here, too, St. Paul will be our best teacher. 

What is a clergyman's duty respecting those re- 
creations which he enjoyed as a layman without 
blame, but which, on being ordained, many of his 
friends tell him he ought to give up ? I know that 
the consciences of many are much exercised by 
questions of this kind. Happily for us, St. Paul, in 
his Epistles to the Romans and Corinthians, di$* 

G 
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cusses at great length a kindred question ; and the 
general principle on which he grounds his answer 
we shall find applicable, I think, to all these cases of 
conscience. The question that troubled and per- 
plexed those converts at Rome and Corinth was (to 
put it shortly) the question of dinner-parties. Should 
they, or should they not, after embracing Chris- 
tianity, continue to accept invitations to feasts given 
by their heathen acquaintances or relatives? Now 
let us collect St. Paul's answer. And, first, he 
would not have them withdraw altogether from 
worldly society, "for then must they needs go out 
of the world" (i Cor. v. 10), — bury themselves in 
hermitages, — and how then could they make their 
influence felt, and help to leaven the world ? 

But, secondly, how about these feasts ? If they 
were given in the heathen temples — St. Paul's answer 
is peremptory — they must not go. How could they 
be partakers of the Lord's table, and partakers of the 
table of demons? The inconsistency would be 
shameful (i Cor. x. i^i). 

But, thirdly, and this is the case so full of in- 
struction, how if the dinner-party be at a private 
house? Then they may go. But how about the 
meat set before them ? Now to enter into the par- 
ticular difficulty here discussed we must remember 
two things : first, that in those Greek cities nearly all 
the butchers' meat bought in the shambles was from 
the daily sacrifices of the temples, which the priests 
sold to the butchers, and the butchers retailed to 
the public ; and then, secondly, the Christians were 
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half Gentile, half Jewish; and the Jewish section 
would retain many of their old scruples about un- 
clean meats; and for the Gentile section to shock 
the scniples of the Jewish section would lead to 
a schism and disruption of the Church that would 
be disastrous. Bearing all this in mind we shall 
understand St. Paul's counsel. 

And, first, he lays down, broadly and unreservedly, 
the principle that an idol being nothing in the 
world, a mere figment of the imagination, no taint 
of evil passes to the flesh of the animal slain on the 
altar of this figment. An enlightened man may eat 
it without harm or blame ; " The earth is the Lord's 
and the fulness thereof." As he says elsewhere, 
"Every creature of God'' — all natural food — "is 
good, and nothing to be refused, if it be received 
with thanksgiving ; for it is sanctified by the word 
of God and prayer," — that is, by the grace you say 
over it. 

Therefore his general rule is this, " If any of them 
that believe not bid you to a feast, and ye be dis- 
posed to go, whatsoever is set before you, eat, asking 
no question " (i Cor. x. 7,^). This generally. But 
now for the restriction : " All have not this know- 
ledge," all are not equally enlightened ; and if one who 
retains his old Jewish scruples sees you doing what 
he regards as sinful, he is perplexed, and perhaps led 
to imitate you. And on you rests the responsibility 
of having led a weaker brother to do what his con- 
science forbade him to do. Hence St. Paul's 
second rule qualifying the first: Deny yourself, to 

G % 
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avoid shocking your weaker brother. "It is good 
neither to eat flesh, ncM* to drink wine, nor do any- 
thing whereby thy brother stumbleth or is offended." 

The application to modem questions is obvious : 
there is no harm in dancing, no harm in hunting, 
no harm in drinking wine ; but if any of these things 
shock your parishioners, or lead younger men who 
have not your self-restraint to do the same things in 
excess, then, if you follow St. Paul's example, you 
will resolve to be an abstainer "while the world 
standeth '* (Rom. xiv. ai ; i Cor. viii. 13). Admir- 
able is St. Paul's summing up. "We, then, that 
are strong ought to bear the infirmities of the weak, 
and not to please ourselves. . . • For even Christ 
pleased not Himself.'' 

The priest must in all things make the great High 
Priest his exemplar. And as Christ emptied Him- 
self of His divine privileges and took upon Him the 
form of a servant, so we must be ready to surrender 
all these self-indulgences, if they in the least degree 
hinder our influence over the flock committed to 
our care. 

It seems to me that these general principles, 
honestly applied, solve all a modem clergyman's 
difficulties that come under the head of social re- 
creations. But they will demand self-denial, and 
for this you must be prepared — and for this some 
years of self-discipline will be needed, and self- 
discipline at the first is ever painful. 

Let me remind you of some words of our Lord 
and Master, and let me try to develop them. 
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They are the concluding words of the charge to 
His Apostles, given in the ninth chapter of St. 
Mark : — 

"Every one shall be salted with fire, and every 
sacrifice shall be salted with salt." It is a difficult 
passage, but the general tenour is plain (ver. 4:^-50). 

Whatever corrupts must be cut off. Better for 
you to be cut off than that you should lead others 
into sin. So again, better than be yourselves cor- 
rupted, cut off whatever tends to corrupt you. This 
is enforced in a thrice repeated warning. As in 
surgery it is best to cut off a mortifying limb, lest 
the mortification should spread to the whole body, 
so the Christian must sacrifice whatever tends to 

• 

corrupt him morally, lest he become wholly corrupt. 
Christ describes such total corruption in the fearful 
phrases of Isaiah, likening it to putrefaction of car- 
cases in the valley of Hinnom. From such moral 
corruption what is to preserve the Christian? 
Verses 49 and 50 give the answer: Every one, 
(i. e. all my disciples) shall be salted with fire (must 
be preserved from corruption by the purifying pain 
of self-sacrifice). As it is written in the Law, where 
salt and sacrifice go together, " And every sacrifice 
shall be salted with salt" (Lev. ii. 13). Salt is 
good (i. e. ye wish to be incorrupt, and ye do well) ; 
but if the salt have lost its saltness (if ye prove 
unequal to these self-sacrifices), wherewith will ye 
season it (how can ye preserve yourselves from cor- 
ruption) ? By sacrifice, by self-sacrifice ; have the 
salt of self-sacrifice in yourselves. Sacrifice is 
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painful ; there is an element of fire in it : yes, but 
it is worth while, for mingling with the fire there is 
salt — the preserving, purifying, antiseptic power of 
the Holy Spirit of Grod. 

Now see how capable of almost infinite appli- 
cations is this parable of the Divine Master. 

Here is the English nineteenth-century curate 
wishing — yes, earnestly wishing — to serve Him. In 
his inner chamber, in the secret shrine of his pri- 
vate oratory, there is an altar, an altar of sacrifice, 
and the fire of that altar must be fed. What is it 
that he is ever heaping up on that altar? An old 
divine like Fuller would make us smile by his plain 
speaking ; he would say, I see all sorts of things cast 
upon that altar; I see his old layman'*s clothes, with 
all their finery ; I see his cups of good cheer, with 
their mirthful associations ; I see tobacco-pipes and 
riding-whips, tennis-bats and fowling-pieces, novels 
and play-bills — yes, whatever in his soul's confessional 
he thought could possibly lead eye or hand into sin. 
And more, whatever (I bid you mark this) might 
lead others, the weak ones of his flock, the little 
ones of Christ, into sin; aye, and more, whatever 
might shock his people, things innocent in themselves, 
but liable to be misunderstood and give off*ence — all 
these things are, day by day, being piled up on that 
altar of sacrifice, that the man of God may neither 
offend nor give offence. 

This is asking much, you may say. Yes, and 
much that will be painful, fire mingling with the 
salt of the sacrifice. But let me add this, that the 
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pain is only at first. By a law of our nature what- 
ever becomes habitual becomes a second nature, and 
almost ceases to require effort. 

You will find some admirable instruction on this 
subject in the first part of Butler's Analogy, in the 
chapter on this life as a state of moral discipline, 
which I would commend to you all. 

And this further I would say : there is great joy 
in this self-sacrifice. There is always joy in the 
putting forth of our best energies. There is joy in 
the thought that our better nature is gaining victories 
over our lower nature. There is joy in doing this 
not for ourselves, but for others' sake. There is joy 
that our dear Lord, who laid down all, yea, His own 
life, for us, has given us at any rate some little thing, 
some little task of self-denial, that we may offer to 
Him upon His Altar, — so qualifying ourselves, how- 
ever humbly, to be His Priests. 




LECTURE VI. 
Our Life as Pastors. 

OU may remember that, in my opening Lec- 
ture, 1 especially recommended St. Gregory's 
Pastoral Rule ; for though his counsels are 
mainly for those who are in high position in the 
Church, his knowledge of the human heart and skilful 
directions for the ministry of Grod's Word, according 
to the several needs of those who come before us, 
make his book instructive to all. Very characteristic 
is the heading of the concluding part : " Qualiter 
praedicator omnibus rite peractis ad^semetipsum 
redeat, ne hunc vel vita vel praedicatio extollat." 
" After what manner the preacher, having done all 
he can for the edification of others, should ever turn 
back upon himself, lest either his life or his preaching 
should lift him up.^' And then with much earnestness 
he presses upon his reader the necessity of constant 
self-examination and self-abasement, chastening 
himself with heart-searching fears, lest, while ad- 
ministering medicine to others, he be neglecting his 
own soul's health. 

And even so I am not sorry that the prescribed 
order of our course leads us in this last Lecture to 
look within, and consider carefully how the pastor's 
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own inner life may be so regulated as to fit him for 
his pastoral worjc among his parishioners. 

Let me read you the vow of the Ordinal which is 
to be the text of this day's Lecture. 

" Will you maintain and set forwards ^ as much as 
lietk in you^ quietness^ peace^ and love^ among all 
Christian people^ and especially among them that are 
or shall be committed to your charge f 

You see it points especially to the pastor's temper. 
It must be such a temper as will enable him to pro- 
mote quietness, peace, and loye among his people. 
The purport of this vow is quite different from the 
purport of the preceding vow. That referred to the 
pastor's outer life and conduct, as setting a good or 
bad example before the eyes of his people. This 
refers to his inner life and temper, as an influence 
for good or evil streaming forth on those among 
whom he lives. 

And now let me bring this latter vow about the 
pastor's inner life into connexion with the vow 
about the pastor's work among his people. The 
connexion of the two is full of instruction. 

What was his special work to be among his 
people? To banish and drive away all erroneous 
and strange doctrines, and to use such monitions 
and exhortations as his people might need, whether 
in sickness or in health. 

And what is the temper that will best fit him to 
do this work? A quiet, peaceable, loving temper. 
Surely this is pregnant with matter that may well 
occupy our last Lecture. 
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Possibly some of you, when you put before your 
mind's eye the two pictures, on the one side the 
picture of the pastor who most zealously fulfils that 
first vow, going forth into his parish each day with a 
firm resolve to do all that in him lies to banish and 
drive away erroneous and strange doctrines ; and 
on the other side the picture of one whose daily 
motto is this second vow, to maintain and set for- 
ward, all he can, quietness, peace, love, among his 
people ; — possibly, I say, you might find it hard to 
believe that one and the same man might well be 
the original of both pictures : and yet so it is. The 
loving, quiet, peaceable pastor is usually the one who 
has succeeded best in driving and banishing from 
his parish erroneous doctrine — such, at least, has 
been my own experience. For fourteen years I was 
an inspector of Church schools, with a large district 
of more than 400 parishes, with abundant oppor- 
tunity therefore of observing the work of my clerical 
brethren, and to some extent the results of their 
work ; for nearly all of them spoke freely to me of 
their parochial difficulties, and of their success or 
failure in dealing with them, I need hardly say 
that of all parochial difficulties, that which was 
oftenest mentioned as specially affecting the school 
was the greater or lesser prevalence of dissent. In 
many of those 400 parishes t had opportunity during 
those fourteen years of observing the effect of a 
change of incumbent. Sometimes I saw a parish, 
which had been torn to pieces with dissent, gradually 
coming together again, and rallying round the old 
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church, under the good influence of the new clergy- 
man. Sometimes I found a parish, which had been 
peaceable and tolerably united, falling into parties 
and bitter animosities under the fresh incumbent. 
And yet both of these new incumbents might be 
equally industrious and equally well qualified intellec- 
tually for their work. To what then are these opposite 
results to be attributed ? 

If you had asked a dozen of those incumbents under 
whom dissent was increasing how they explained it, 
many a one would I doubt not have replied, " I am 
much more strict in my doctrinal preaching than 
my predecessor, and these people will not endure 
sound doctrine-" That answer I have often heard. 
I am very sure that in most cases it is a mistaken 
answer. My belief is that our people like definite 
doctrinal teaching, and desire it both for themselves 
and their children, so long as it is given lovingly, 
peaceably, and quietly. Nay, I will go further, and 
say that a parish clergyman who thinks to heal 
divisions by being loose and lax and indefinite in 
his doctrine, will very soon find out that he is 
alienating his people, and handing them over to 
sectarian teachers. 

No ; the real cause, I am perisuaded, why in the 
one group of parishes dissent was on the increase, 
and in the other decreasing, was that the incumbents 
in the former case were men of controversial temper, 
who, whatever their doctrine, would have sown 
division ; and in the latter case were men of peace- 
able and affectionate temper. 
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I rejoice, therefore, that our scheme of lectures 
has brought these two vows of our Ordinal into 
juxtaposition, correlating the vow to banish and 
drive away erroneous doctrine with the vow to 
promote quietness, peace, and love. For you 
will observe it is not the erring tnan that you 
are to banish and drive away, but the erroneous 
doctrine. 

The man himself is a wandering sheep whom you 
have to win back to the fold. And just in propor- 
tion to the affection you bear him as one of the 
flock intrusted to your care will be your effort to 
reclaim him. Hammond, in his excellent treatise 
on the Power of the Keys, when treating of the 
passage in St. Matthew xviii. where Christ pro- 
mised His Church this power of discipline over its 
members, calls attention to the context as showing 
His gracious purpose. There had been a strife who 
should be greatest. To rebuke this rivalry our Lord 
set a child before them. It is the weak ones, apt to 
be misled, who are so dear to our blessed Lord. We 
must beware lest we offend them and drive them 
into error by our faults of temper. And then there 
follows the affecting parable of the Good Shepherd 
reclaiming the lost sheep, lovingly, affectionately, 
tenderly. 

And then, still in close connexion, how we are to 
deal with an erring brother. " Go, and tell him his 
fault between thee and him alone/' You may re- 
member how I pressed on you the desirableness of 
winning back the erring through pastoral inter- 
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course, rather than by controversial sermons ; and 
this seems to agree with our Lord's directions here — 
" if he will not hear thee, then take with thee one or 
two more ; " and only when these cords of love fail 
to draw him, are we to have recourse to severer dis- 
cipline. But the purpose of even the severer dis- 
cipline is still the same — " to seek and to save that 
which is lost." So St. Paul, when directing the 
Corinthians to excommunicate the offender, adds 
the motive — " that his soul may be saved in the day 
of the Lord Jesus." 

In all our dealings, then, with those who go astray, 
and most especially with those who are misled by 
erroneous teaching, a loving, quiet, peaceable temper, 
" more in sorrow than in anger," will surely prevail 
the best. 

But along with this peaceable temper, and closely 
allied to it, as St. James teaches us, there must be 
the wisdom that is from above. By this wisdom I 
understand the " right judgment " that we pray for 
in this week's Collect 1. The Apostle uses a very 
beautiful phrase, " the meekness of wisdom.^' And 
he describes it as " first pure, then peaceable, gentle, 
easy to be intreated, full of mercy and good fruits." 
Clearly it belongs to the heart rather than the head. 
And yet it is not merely a loving temper, but rather 
the right judgment in dealing with our fellow-men 
which a loving temper almost always carries with it. 
For in dealing with your fellow-men, unless your 
heart be right, your head seldom judges wisely. Let 
me illustrate this. 

* This Lecture was given on the Fivda."^ \xv"^^^\a\sqs\.^«^% 
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I will suppose two men, trained, if you will, under 
the same masters, heartily agreed in their Church 
views, taking charge of two similar parishes. Both 
parishes have been unaccustomed to frequent ser- 
vices, or any careful observance of the directions of 
the Prayer Book. Both of these young incumbents 
desire very properly to bring their Church services 
more into harmony with the intention of our Prayer 
Book. Both are cheerful good-tempered men ; but 
whereas one has also the wisdom of which we have 
been speaking, the other is without it. And what 
is the result? One makes the alterations all at 
once, at his own expense, and is grievously dis- 
appointed to find that his people, so far from thank- 
ing him, leave the Church in large numbers. The 
other sets about patiently educating his people to 
understand the principles of public worship as set 
forth in the Prayer Book, and little by little brings 
them all round to wish for the changes he himself 
desires to make. 

But this patient temper, of such untold value to 
the pastor, how rare it is! and how difficult to 
acquire ! 

For the chance of your finding them useful I will 
make a few suggestions. 

And first, every pastor is to reverence the flock 
he serves as the sheep of Christ. You remember 
how the Bishop lays this duty upon him in the Or- 
dinal, grounding it on a deep theological verity. 
" Have always printed in your remembrance/' he 
says, "how great a treasure is committed to your 
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charge. For they are the sheep of Christ, which He 
bought with His death, and for whom He shed His 
blood. The Church and Congregation you must 
serve is His Spouse and His Body." 

A clergyman who had this conception of his 
parishioners and of his relations to them engraved 
on his mind and habitually in his thoughts would 
regard them with reverence. Even the least worthy 
of them was once made a member of Christ's mysti- 
cal Body, and equally with himself has been re- 
deemed by His precious blood. 

This thought surely will check impatience. Three 
or four dear friends of my own are now in my 
mind^s eye, with whom I have often walked through 
the lanes of their parishes, and noticed the perfect 
courtesy of their manner to all their parishioners — 
a courtesy that raised the lowly, encouraged the 
timid, reproved the rude, and, sooner or later, won 
the affection of all. To remember habitually how 
dear to God are all these people, so dear to Him 
that He gave His Son to die for them, is the surest 
way to school your own temper to patience and 
gentleness in dealing with them. 

And then, secondly, more and more as you come 
to know them, you will learn that many of them 
of whom you thought lightly perhaps at first, are 
living much nearer to God than you thought — much 
nearer perhaps than you yourself are. That care- 
worn woman, whom you had only known as the 
drudge of her house, you find out in her sickness 
to have been long bearing a cross for Christ's sake 
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with a patient resignation that shames your own 
impatience. Thus your own people become your 
teachers. 

Then, thirdly, you learn much from your own 
failures — your own shameful failures. That poor 
mother that came to your door and was told to 
come again next morning, because you had visitors 
of another sort; her child died in the night; it 
would have been a deep comfort to her if it had 
been made a member of Christ and child of God 
first I Or that bell which tells you that the visit you 
meant to pay yesterday will now be too late ; a god- 
less man brought home much hurt by a fall — a most 
precious opportunity it might have been ! These 
things cover a young clergyman with shame, and 
make him feel how much his careless, self-indulgent 
temper needs to be chastened if he mean to serve 
his Lord and Master. Those words of the Ordinal 
will often come back with tenfold force: "And 
if it shall happen that any member of the Church 
you serve take any hurt or hindrance by reason 
of your negligence, ye know the greatness of the 
fault, and also the horrible punishment that will 
ensue." 

And then, fourthly, make the most of these times 
of self-reproach. They are golden moments for 
prayer. Never is prayer so real, so sure to be sin- 
cere, as when we are thus humbled. 

And now that our train of thought has brought us, 
as it was sure to do, to the fountain-head of all 
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those streams of grace that refresh and invigorate 
the life and work of a clergyman, we cannot spend 
the minutes that remain to us more profitably than 
in meditating on this subject of Prayer. I mean 
Private prayer. No lectures on Pastoral Theology 
can be really helpful that have not this for their 
refrain. All a clergyman's other qualifications with- 
out prayerfulness are nothing worth. You remem- 
ber how Christ described the entire change that had 
come over the heart of Saul of Tarsus by the one 
phrase, "Behold, he prayeth." I would gladly say 
something to you very earnestly — my earnestness 
arising from the painful sense I have of my own 
shortcomings — on this subject of private prayer; 
and this under three heads : of what sort it should 
be, how to methodize it, and, lastly, its supreme 
value. 

And, first, of what sort it should be. I suppose 
there have been times in the lives of all of us when, 
whether we would or no, we have turned to God 
and prayed to Him with more than usual emotion. 
It may have been in some great personal danger ; or 
it may have been in some crisis of our life on the 
issue of which all our future happiness seemed to 
depend ; or it may have been when we have been 
startled by finding that we have fallen into some sin 
that covers us with shame and alarm ; or it may be 
that some one whom we love has been in such crisis 
or such trial, and we have been powerless to help 
him except by prayer. Whatever the occasion may 
have been, we remember vividly how under this 

H 
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strong emotion we have turned to God in prayer 
instinctively, and without the least misgiving — let me 
say, rather, under a strong constraining passionate 
impulse. 

These crises pass away, but they leaye a deep 
impression on our memory, and the recollection of 
them may serve as a standard by which we may 
measure the strength and sincerity of our usual 
prayers. Do I mean that whenever we are on our 
knees in our closet we ought to try to excite such 
strong emotion ? No : the emotional excitenient is 
evil rather than good. The good element was the 
stroqig desire ; and the strong desire is compatible 
with perfect calmness of spirit. But this we may 
learn, that, without strong desire to wing it, no 
prayer is likely to reach the Throne of Graqe. Of 
all the prayers sent up towards Heaven it might 
surprise us to know how few reach God — ^how many, 
backed by no strong wish of the heart, return to us 
unanswered. 

I need hardly add that in saying this I ani speak- 
ing of our private prayers^ as distinguished from our 
private devotions. Our private devotions we offer 
up to God at stated hours, whether or no any strong 
constraining desire or necessity be upon us. Prayer 
of a general kind for a continuance of God's provi- 
dential care oS. us and of those dear to us will enter 
into these stated devotions, along with our acts of 
confession and of thanksgiving and of praise. To 
these stated devotions we may recur by and bye 
under the head of method. But at present I am 
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speaking of prayer for the relief of this or that 
urgent need — such prayer as our Lord meant when 
He said, "Ask, and ye shall have ; seek, and ye shall 
find ; knock, and it shall be opened unto you." And 
of such prayer one of the first conditions surely is, 
that what we pray for we should wish strongly. 
And a second condition is, that what we pray for 
should be of a kind that we can ask with a good 
conscience. This will at once exclude all merely 
selfish desires. 

Now here mark, I beseech you, the singular happi- 
ness of a clergyman^s work. Some professions make 
it difficult to keep oneself in God's path. Whereas 
of a clergyman it may be said that the more closely 
he keeps to God's path the more likely he is to 
succeed professionally. And thus, naturally, he will 
be wishing most earnestly for those things that he 
can pray for most conscientiously. Let me illustrate 
this. I spoke just now of special occasions in our 
past lives that had moved us to earnest prayer. In 
a clergyman's life these will be constantly occurring. 
In a large parish a clergyman will almost always 
have on hand some one or more cases of persons 
needing help in their conflict with sin that interest 
him deeply. Again and again returning from such 
visits with a sense of his own powerlessness, and 
yet with a yearning desire to help them, he will 
find the greatest comfort in prayer for them. This, 
at any rate, he can do. And of such intercessions 
it may be most confidently said that they are accept- 
able to God. I suppose most clergymen would 

H % 
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remember cases where, all other effort failing to win 
a dying parishioner to repentance, persevering inter- 
cession for him has seemed to prevail at the last, 
and all the hardness of the man's heart has seemed 
to give way before a power that was not of man. 
These experiences do much to educate a pastor in 
the mystery of prayer. 

And now, secondly, a few words on method in 
our private prayers. It is not well to trust entifely 
to impulse, or the present need. Whatever manual 
we use in our daily devotions of our chamber, there 
should be some minutes of our time reserved for 
these supplications that are intensified by strong 
desire. They will be mostly of two sorts, — our own 
secret necessities, and intercessions for others that 
lie near our heart. Probably in some very private 
diary we shall have a list of both. 

But here there is need of a caution. Our parish- 
ioners are apt on almost all occasions to ask to have 
a place in their pastor's prayers. And it is hard 
to refuse. But we owe it to our own souls not to 
promise more than we can perform sincerely. These 
intercessions must not degenerate into a mere bead- 
roll. They must be such as may be enforced by a 
strong desire of the heart. To admit others may 
lower our standard ; increasing quantity at the ex- 
pense of quality. But this by the way. 

You may ask, how are we to find time for these 
private devotions. The form of the question implies 
that other things have 2i prior claim upon one's time. 
As long as that is so, no doubt it may be difficult to 
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" find time " for our devotions. But if, in ordering 
our daily life, we were to start with the good resolve 
to give one tithe of our time to God, say two-and- 
a-half hours out of the twenty-four. All else would 
easily arrange itself. Two-and-a-half hours to 
prayer and devotion, two-and-a-half hours to study, 
two-and-a-half hours to our pastoral visitations daily. 
If a parish clergyman were to make this his rule, 
setting a black mark in his diary against every day 
on which he failed to keep it, he would find his 
whole life harmonized and tranquillized, and his 
mind and spirit saved from that perpetual hurry 
and flurry which makes saintliness of character 
impossible. 

In suggesting such apportionment of time let me 
make two or three comments. Firsts these rules 
would have need to be relaxed when a man was 
out of health, or away from home ; and yet the rule 
of two-and-a-half hours assigned to devotion might 
probably be observed wherever he was, even when 
travelling. It was Bishop Wilberforce who said he 
found the enforced leisure of a railway journey of 
golden value to his spiritual life. Then, secondly^ 
I would include in these two-and-a-half hours of 
devotion his daily office, whether said in church 
or in his chamber or travelling. For instance, 
by a fixed habit of early rising, which will soon 
become a second nature, the hours from half-past 
six to half-past eight might almost always be occu- 
pied in prayer in one^s chamber, early communion 
or mattins, leaving half an hour for devotion during 
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the rest of the day, which the busiest man might 
snatch. 

If ever the morning office were found to have 
been said in church with wandering thoughts, it might 
be said over again in one's study — a self-imposed 
fine that would go far to correct a habit which else 
might grow upon us unconsciously. 

And now, that I have made these few suggestions, 
very diffidently, for the ordering and disposing of a 
clergyman's hours of devotion, let me speak, lastly, 
of the blessedness of such habitual communion with 
God. 

Nothing will so effectually save us from religions 
doubt, 

I referred to Bishop Wilberforce just now. 
There is a passage in one of his private diaries, 
which I read with deep interest, and, let me add 
(though this carries with it a sad confession), 
with much comfort. It is a passage where he 
confesses that there had been moments in his life, 
even in his latter years, when a horrible thought 
came over him, " What if it be all untrue, and the 
materialist be, after all, right?" That such thoughts 
will visit even the best of us at times, will be 
thrust unbidden into our minds, so long as that 
dark tempter is mysteriously permitted to try our 
faith, is a fact that need not startle us, — nay, that 
need not alarm us, if only we hold fast the antidote, 
which is the principle of eternal life, the divine life, 
within us. And what is life eternal? To know 
God. And what is meant by knowing God ? Not 
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knowing God theologically, that may be well, but 
that— need it be said ? — is not eternal life. No ! not 
knowing about God, but knowing God : knowing 
God personally as friend knows friend, as child 
knows father. And how is this knowledge of God 
to be obtained ? Even as the child's knowledge of 
his father comes to him and is kept alive in him, — 
by intercourse. Yes, my dear friends, look not, 
trust not to other evidences; trust to this only, — 
daily, — if you can, hourly, — at any rate, habitual inter- 
course — communion — with God. We all know sight 
or touch is not necessary for intercourse between 
person and person. God has His own ways of 
holding communion with us, and drawing us into 
communion with Him. Leave the how to Him; 
only in childlike obedience neglect not the. ap- 
pointed means and times and seasons. As you 
value your higher life, n^lect not prayer: 

"For what are men better than sheep or goats 
That nourish a blind life within the brain, 
If knowing God, they lift not hands of prayer 
Both for themselves and those who call them friend ; 
For so the whole round earth is every way 
Bound by gold chains about the feet of God I" 

Very touching are the last words of St. Gregory's 
Pastoral Rule, and they shall be my last words : 

"And now, gentle reader, thou seest how, in my 
desire to raise the standard of others and show 
them what a pastor ought to be, I have been con- 
strained to paint a picture whose fairness shames 
the painter's own deformity. And while I point 
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the course of others to the haven of perfection, I 
am myself yet tossing in the waves of my own 
infirmities. But in the shipwreck of my life, I 
beseech thee to hold me up with the plank of thy 
prayers; that whereas my own weight maketh me 
to sink, thy uplifted hands may avail to sustain 
me." 



APPENDIX 

ON THE . , 

SPIRITUAL LIFE: 

AN ADDRESS TO THE CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY 
CHURCH SOCIETY, IN GREAT ST. MARY'S CHURCH, 

ADVENT SUNDAY, 18.84, 

A FEW months ago I was giving a course of Lectures in the. 
Divinity Schools of this University on Pastoral Theology, I know 
not whether any who attended those Lectures are among my hearers 
this evening. If there are any such present, I would ask them to 
accept this evening's Meditation as intended to take up and coritinue 
the train of thought which I touched but had not time'to develop 
in my last Lecture, — How best we may deepen our Spiritual 'Life, 

I take it to be one of the purposes, if not the main purpose, of 
your Church Society— of your ''Cambridge University Church 
Society," for such I believe is its full title— to assist those who are 
endeavouring, alongside of their intellectual training, to train also 
coordinately the spiritual part of their nature. For that we have a 
spiritual^ as well as an intellectual and a bodily nature, I will take 
for granted. We all remember St. Pauls prayer for the Thessalo- 
nians : — *' May your spirit and soul and body be preserved entire, 
without blame at the coming' of our Lord Jesus Christ ;" where the 
middle term, soul^ in the light of other Scriptures, may be interpreted 
to include all that St. Paul would assign to the "natural man" — 
natural intelligence as well as natural affections ^ ; and where the 
term spirit means that higher faculty whereby we are conscious of 
God and of the things of God. . 

I will also take for granted that we may properly speak of our 

^ I Thess. y. 23, R. V. Compare the use of the adjfective }l/vxiR6t 
in I Cor. ii. 14 ("the natural man receiveth not the things of the 
Spirit of God : for they are foolishness unto him, and he cannot 
know them, because they are spiritually judged"), xiv. 14, and 
St. James iii. 15. And see also Thomas Jackson On the Creed, 
Book X, ch. xxxii. where he shows how the conscience sits in judg- 
ment on the reason. 
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spiritual life, of our intellectual life, of our bodily life ; and that we 
are conscious of the growth, more or less, of these three distinct 
kinds of life. Nay, I will go further, and venture to assume that in 
your experience, as in my own, there have been times when we were 
painfully aware that our spiritual life was making much less growth 
than our intellectual. 

Is it even now so with any of us in this church ? A brief self- 
examination will help each to answer for himself: — " How about 
my reading of God's Word ? Do I still use it devotionally, or have 
I come to take interest in the critical study of its pages only? 
How about my private prayers ? Time set apart for communion 
with my heavenly Father ought to be the happiest hour or half-hour 
of the day, — is it so to me? Or do I find myself stinting the 
moments given to it, that I may get to more intellectual work? Or, 
again, how about my troubles and trials? Do I instinctively turn 
to God when they arise? or are they of a kind I should hesitate to 
spread before the Lord ? " 

A few simple questionings such as these will suffice to make us 
aware whether our spiritual life has been gaining or losing strength 
of late. And whatever the answer be to us severally, all I know 
will rise from such self-examination with an earnest desire to do more 
to deepen and strengthen this innermost part of our nature. 

How may it be done ? This is the subject on which I invite you 
to meditate with me this evening. How may we best endeavour to 
deepen the spiritual life ? — You observe I do not say, How will God 
deepen it ? God will deepen it, if at all, in His own appointed ways, 
by His providential visitations, and, above all, by holy sacraments 
of grace given to us for this very purpose. But we must not expect 
God to do His part, or even to bless the appointed means of grace 
to us, unless we meanwhile a.re at any rate doing all we can do on 
our part. What, then, can we do for the deepening of our spiritual 
life ? And on the threshold we must try to see yet more clearly what 
we mean by the phrase ** the spiritual life." 

First, it concerns us all equally. In our branch of Christ's holy 
Church we know nothing of that distinction which is familiar in 
another, the distinction between " the religious *' and the rest who 
make no such profession. It may be that some among us have a 
much higher religious standard than others ; but we in England know 
nothing of two distinct standards as a matter of profession. If some 
have leisure to give more time to the exercises of religion than others, 
we rejoice that the strength of intercessory prayer should be thus 
increased ; but these same persons would be the last to assume that 
simply on this account their religious standard was higher than that 
of others who could only snatch fragments of a busy life for devotional 
observances. This first, therefore: the ** spiritual life" is not con- 
fined to any cloistered or conventual type of religious life. It means 
something that all religious persons are equally aiming at. 
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And then, secondly : *' life " in this phrase is clearly life in the sense 
of a vital principle, not life in the sense of length of days. We have 
all noticed and regretted the fault of our language, and of the Latin lan- 
guage no less, which uses but one word where the more exact Greek 
language has two words. On the morrow of a battle a young soldier 
is found stretched on the field ; one places his hand on the heart, 
and says, " Life is extinct ; " another adds, " Alas, how brief has been 
his life ; '* — using the word life in quite another sense. Thus our lan- 
guage runs much risk of confusing in our minds the two meanings 
of " life," the vita qud vivimus and the vita quam vivimus. And it 
may be that this confiision has led us to adopt the phrase " the 
spiritual life *' in our books of devotion, although (as I need hardly 
remind you) the phrase never occurs in Holy Scripture ; while on 
almost every page of Scripture may be found a truer, nobler, grander 
phrase for which "the spiritual life" is (when we come to think of 
it) a mere substitute. If you ask me how it is that for the inspired 
phrase " the eternal life " we have come to substitute the uninspired 
phrase "the spiritual life," I can only stiggest that it is due to this 
equivocal meaning of our English word ** life," which might lead to 
confusion if further definition were not added. 

But. reminding you that by the phrase eternal life our Lord and 
His Apostles meant a new vital principle, a principle of divine life, 
implanted within us as a present gift of God, I trust we may without 
fear adopt the inspired phrase of Scripture, and express the question 
proposed to us thus : — *' How best may we deepen the eternal life 
within us ? ** 

And there will be this great advantage in so doing, — our thoughts 
will be at once, and by the very sound of the words, directed to a 
score of passages in the New Testament bearing on the question, and 
helping us to answer it, which, had we kept the phrase " spiritual 
life," might not have occurred to us. And without the helping hand 
of God in Scripture, which of us would dare to venture forth on these 
deep waters ? Let me select three of these passages. 

(i.) And first, those words of our Lord in St. John v. 39, "Search 
the Scriptures, for in them ye think that ye have eternal life." If we 
may with our Authorised Version, and with all the Greek Fathers 
who refer to the passage, take the verb as imperative, we find our 
Lord commending to us study , the study of God's Word, as a means 
of deepening the eternal or spiritual life of the soul. 

(2.) Now let us select another Scripture, also from the Gospel of 
St. John : St. John xvii. 3, ** This is life eternal, that they should 
know Thee, the only true God, and Him whom Thou didst send, 
even Jesus Christ.'* 

I need hardly point out how entirely distinct this passage is from 
the first I quoted. There the knowledge referred to was such know- 
ledge as might be acquired by study, by searching the Scriptures ; 
here obviously the knowledge spoken of is of quite another kind. 
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personal or sympathetic knowledge, such knowledge as a child has of 
a father ; and how is such peisonal or sympathetic knowledge ob- 
tained ? Not by study, but by intercourse — by such loving, trustful 
intercourse as may subsist between friend and friend or between child 
and father. And so only can we attain to that personal knowledge 
of God in Christ which our Lord here commends to us as being 
eternal life to the soul, namely, by intercourse with God in prayer 
and in the secret returns of prayer, — in one word, by devotion. 

(3.) Thirdly, let us recall one more passage, St. John vi. 27, 
** Labour not," or " Work not," " for the meat that perisheth, but 
for the meat which abideth unto eternal life, which the Son of man 
shall give unto you." Reserving for the moment the kind of work 
or labour which our Lord is pointing to, we have here at any rate 
some kind of work indicated, whereby we may obtain for ourselves 
the nourishing or strengthening of the eternal or spiritual life of the 
soul. 

Jn all those three ways, therefore, by study, by work, and by devo- 
tion, we seem to have our Lord's authority for affirming that the 
eternal or spiritual life of the soul may be strengthened. You 
observe these three passages only touch one side of the question — 
what we can do to deepen this principle of Divine life within us. 

Other passages abound that speak of God's part, and what He has 
done to render possible the regeneration of the eternal life within 
us. But as we have already said, it is not with the mysteries of 
God's grace that we are concerned this evening, but rather with our 
own endeavours not to forfeit His blessed gift. We choose, there- 
fore, the Scriptures that seem to teach us how we may confirm and 
strengthen our hold upon the gift. 

(I.) And first by study — study of the Holy Scriptures: — " Search 
the Scriptures " Christ sa)rs to every one of us ; for not the Jew only, 
but much more the Christian allows by his very profession that in them 
he has eternal life. One who has given most helpful instructions 
for the deepening of the spiritual life — I mean the present Bishop of 
Truro— implores us to depend less on our little manuals of devotion, 
and to depend more on flie <ievotional use of Holy Scripture. But 
another, who has given us an admirable book "on the devotional 
study of the Holy Scriptures " — I mean Dean Goulbum — begins by 
confessing that such study of the Bible is most difficult, far more 
difficult than the critical study of the sacred volume. And yet I 
suppose every one in this church has found the Bible, in both its Testa- 
ments, speaking to his heart at times with a power that no other 
words ever seemed to possess. Think of that fifty-first Psalm, — 
how we are there permitted to overhear the secret confession of 
a brother man — of a fellow-sinner— pouring out his soul to God in 
some agony of shame and repentance: "Have mercy upon me, O 
God, after Thy great 'goodness ; according to the multitude of Thy 
mercies do away mine ofifences ! Wash me throughly from my 
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wickedness, and cleanse me from my sin ! " There have been times 
in the lives of most of us when this Psalm has lifted us towards God 
in a way that nothing else could, for God was then speaking to us 
through those words, words which the Spirit with His plaints un- 
utterable once enabled David to pour forth, not for himself alone, but 
for the sake of all in the after years who with like contrition of 
heart should turn to God for pardon. 

Or let us look back and confess that from our childhood the lesson 
book that has taught us most about the unseen God and our relation 
to Him has been the story of Abraham going forth to foreign lands 
with sure trust that an unseen Father held him by the hand ; or of 
Joseph, ever confident that the conscience within him was the voice 
of One who would strengthen him for every trial. 

And if this is so with the Old Testament, how much more true is 
it of the New. Did the inmost thought of the heart of man ever find 
such true expression as in those words of Job feeling after God : — 
"Oh, that I knew where I might find Him? " And no answer came. 
But in the New Testament this deep yearning of man's heart, of the 
heart of everyone in this church at some time or other again finds 
expression : — '* Show us the Father, and it sufficeth us I " And this 
time there is an answer : — " Have I been so long time with you, and 
hast thou not known Me? He that hath seen Me hath seen the 
Father." And there was turned upon the seeker after God the full 
light of that countenance, of which the disciples could say in their 
alter years: "We beheld His glory, the glory as of an only begotten 
Son of His Father.'* 

But the question I want to put to myself is this : Cannot we also 
say the same ? The light that shone from the face of Moses was a 
fading glory, but the light that shone from the face of Christ is felt 
from age to age to be still shining upon us from the inspired page of 
these Gospels. Oh, if we could only thus read them, every morning 
for a few minutes at any rate, on our knees in our secret chamber, 
feeling that as we opened this Book we were drawing a curtain, and 
there was shining upon us the full light of that same countenance, full 
of grace and truth 1 Going forth afterward to our family circle, to 
our daily task, how men would take knowledge of us that we had 
been with Jesus I 

(2.) But these thoughts on the study of Holy Scripture, as the first 
means of deepening the Divine life within us, lead on to our second 
head : — 

How we may also deepen it by devotion, meaning all the devotional 
exercises of our chamber, comprising not only study of God's Word, 
but prayer also ; and prayer in all its several parts — confession, peti- 
tion, thanksgiving, praise. For as in meditation on God's Word it 
is God who is speaking to us, so in prayer in all its parts it is we who 
are speaking to God. So that of the two together, we may say 
generally that in these our devotions we hold intercourse with God~- 
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an intercourse as real as that between friend and friend, between child 
and father. For is not this true ? Nay, is it not, when we come to 
think of it, a more real, a more close, a more unreserved intercourse? 
The outward sight, so far from being a help, is sometimes a hin- 
drance, inducing shyness and reserve. I remember a child wanting 
to make a confession to a mother asking her to put out the light, that 
they might be quite alone and quite close one to the other. Have not 
some of us here felt the inexpressible comfort of being able to whisper 
all that is on our conscience to One who is alone with us, and closer 
to us than any friend, as close to us as our own soul, who in fact 
relieves us of half the effort of confession, for He already knows all, 
and can be touched in a way that no human friend can be so surely, 
touched with a feeling of our infirmities. 

And as in these devotions we can pour out our heart to God in 
prayer, so there are what Jeremy Taylor calls ** the returns of prayer.'* 
Do we wait for them ? and when they come, are we sufficiently careful 
to mark them ? The children of this world are careful, when present- 
ing a draft, to wait and see whether it is honoured, and would 
think it a strange thiug to turn away without the gold, as if the 
presenting were the only thing. How about our prayers, presented 
in the name of One who is sure to remember His promise, — His 
promise that we may draw and draw again on the Divine mercy, and 
every time we draw the draft shall be hcmoured. Has it been so 
in our case ? And if not, may it not have been for this very reason 
— that we had no real trust that the draft would be honoured, and 
left the presence chamber without really waiting for an answer? 
Oh. my friends, I am but recalling my own shameful recollections 
in suggesting this. It is my only qualification for thus speaking to 
you SiBt I have had the teaching of continual failure in these seek- 
ings after the spiritual life. 

But let us not cramp the idea of prayer. Prayer is not merely an 
asking for this thing or for that thing. It rises hig^r than this, 
passing into communion with God. Do we not on earth seek com- 
munion with a friend, not merely for what we can get, but for the 
delight which his presence is to us, and for the assurance of his love, 
and for the mutual interchange of thought ? Is prayer to our heavenly 
Father becoming to us more and more of this kind also, — a communing 
with God, a pouring forth of our heart before Him that it may be filled 
with the holy joy of His presence, that we may reassure^ourselves 
that He knows all that is in our hearts, and learn to know him even 
as we are known ? 

In the case of every one of us there have been blessed times of most 
real intercourse with God; and when we have risen from these 
moments with bedewed brow, and some sense of the peace that 
passeth all understanding, we have known and felt that if such know- 
ledge of God could be oftener ours, if such times of real intercourse 
deepening this knowledge could only come oftener, they woidd be 
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within us in very truth a well of spiritual water, springing up to 
eternal life. " For this is life eternal, to know Thee the only true 
God, and Jesus Christ whom Thou hast sent." 

(3.) But now, in the third place, we must remember what indeed 
we were saying at the outset, that study and devotion will not suffice ; 
our life, the spiritual life we are seeking, must not be a merely con- 
templative life, a conventual cloistered life. Nor indeed, were it so, 
would it long continue to be life in any true sense of the term. Those 
very phrases of Holy Scripture on which we have been dwelling 
would, after a while, become mere phrases. To some extent has not 
this been so already? to some extent I fear, with all of us, these 
blessed promises of Scripture, which, if now heard for the first time 
would seem like life from the dead, have lost something of their 
power over us simply through our familiarity with them. And if so, 
what then ? A deep thinker (Samuel Taylor Coleridge) has said : 
** To restore a commonplace truth to its first uncommon lustre you 
need only to translate it into action." Our blessed Lord expressed the 
same thing yet more truly when he said *' They who do ray Father's 
will shall know of the doctrine." And again with special reference 
to this deepening of the eternal life within us, when He spoke of a 
sure way of nourishing it, to be obtained how ? By labour, by work. 
" Labour not for the meat that perisheth, but labour for the meat 
which abideth unto eternal life." And what was that work or labour 
that would win for us this nourishing and strengthening of the Divine 
life ? " Jesus answered and said unto them. This is the work of God, 
that ye believe on Him whom He hath sent." Faith is work, then ? 
Yes, else it is no true faith. ' There is no other true definition of faith 
but belief passing into action. Faith is an energy — "faith working 
by love *' seemed to St. Paul the only definition of the spiritual life, a 
faithful, trustful energy in doing God's will. I spoke just now of 
waiting expectantly for the returns of prayer. How ? — with folded 
hands, still in our chamber ? No ; so they will never come ; but by 
going forth to make fresh effort. Thus and thus only shall we find 
the strengthening grace for which we have been asking. And in 
that strengthening grace we have both the pledge and the growth of 
the Divine life within us which our blessed Lord has promised to all 
who labour for it. 

Did it come within the scope of our meditation I should here have 
desired to lead you on to the latter part of the same 6 th chapter 
when our Lord points to that more excellent way, the feeding on the 
bread that came down from Heaven, as the surest means by which 
the child of God may hope to deepen the eternal life planted within 
him in the other Sacrament of Baptism ; but our theme this evening 
has been what may be done in the way of individual effort, rather 
than those blessed means of grace afforded by the Church's ministry. 

Time warns me I must close. I have but opened the subject. 
Indeed, it is all I can do. I am still as one standing on the mere 
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threshold of a blissful region into which he yearns to enter ; into 
which many of those here present have penetrated much further than 
he whom you asked to address you. In the few stammering words 
I have been saying I have been but drawing on the experience of my 
many failures. And now what is my comfort ? And what may be 
the comfort of any other here who like me is feeling oppressed by 
the sense of failure ? Oh, that we could take to ourselves the comfort 
of those words, "To whom much has been forgiven, the same loveth 
much ! " 
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